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Table  1.--U.S.  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  at  a  Glance 


Item 

Unit 

Marketing  year  : 
total  or  avBra^^e  : 

1971 

iy(2 

1969-70 

prelumnai^  _ 

January  '• 

February  '• 

November 

December 

J  anuary  ■ 

February 

SOYBEANS  (Year  bcR.  Sept.) 

U.S.  average  price  received  by  farmers 

$  bu 

a. 35 

2.85 

2.86 

2.92 

2.81* 

2.93 

2.92 

3.00 

U.S.  support  price 

$  bu 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

Price,  No.  1  yeULow,  Illinois  points 

$  bu 

2.53 

3.00 

2.99 

3.01 

2.98 

3.06 

3.05 

3.11* 

Price,  No.  2  yellow,  f.o.b.,  Gulf 

$  bu 

2.Th 

3.19 

3.18 

3.22 

3.18 

3.26 

3.26 

3.35 
3.36 

Price,  No.  2  yellow,  f.o.b.,  Baltiioore 

$  bu 

2.76 

3.21 

3.18 

3.21* 

3.15 

3.2I* 

3.27 

Receipts  at  mills 

Mil. 

bu. 

71*2.6 

769.0 

57.1 

51.0 

87.6 

1*1*. 1 

52.9 

60.7 

Crushings 

Mil. 

bu. 

737.3 

760.2 

67.7 

60.1 

59.8 

61*. 0 

63.9 

59.1* 

Oil  yield  per  bushel  crushed 

Lb. 

10.65 

10.83 

10.70 

10.88 

10.77 

10.79 

10.80 

10.81* 

Meal  yield  per  bushel  crushed 

Lb. 

't7.35 

1*7.37 

1*7.1*1 

1*7.68 

1*7.11 

1*7.1*8 

1*7.20 

1*7.51* 

Stocks  at  mills,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

bu. 

33.1* 

1*2.3 

152.6 

11*3.5 

11*6.9 

127.1 

116.1 

117.5 

Exports 

Mil. 

bu. 

1*32.6 

1*33.2 

35.1 

33.0 

1*7.1* 

50.3 

1*2.1* 

35.5 

SOYBEAN  OIL  (Year  beg.  Oct.) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

7,90U.l* 

8,261*. 7 

721*. 8 

653.2 

61*1*.2 

690.6 

689.9 

6U3.2 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

6,327.6 

6,253.2 

590.9 

1*97.7 

511.8 

538.5 

522.6 

522.3 

Exports 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,1*19.7 

1,71*2.3 

13l*.3 

118.2 

1*6.8 

157.0 

I8U.3 

81.8 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

51*3.1* 

772.6 

751.8 

787.8 

808.7 

802.2 

782.8 

822.0 

Price,  crude,  Decatur 

^Ib 

11.2 

12.8 

12.3 

12.1 

12.5 

11.7 

10.9 

11.0 

SOYBEAN  MEAL  (Year  beg.  Oct.) 

Production 

Thou 

ton 

17,596.5 

18,035.2 

1,605.1* 

1,1*31.6 

1,1*08.7 

1,519.1* 

1,507.1 

1,1*11.0 

Domestic  disappearance 

Thou 

ton 

13, 511*. 2 

13,1*06.0 

1,108.7 

1,113.7 

1,115.9 

1,000.5 

1,102.0 

1,01*0.3 

Exports 

Thou 

ton 

■•,035.1* 

1*,559.3 

1*38.7 

310.2 

301.1 

555.1* 

387.3 

379.5 

Stocks  at  mills,  end  of  month 

Thou 

ton 

137.0 

11*5.8 

185.5 

189.3 

192.8 

ll*l*.3 

153.9 

135.1 

Price,  hh'^  protein,  bulk,  Decatur 

$  ton 

78.1*0 

78.50 

80.25 

77.50 

73.80 

80.60 

82.60 

81*. 80 

Price,  U9-5C^  protein,  bulk,  Decatur 

$  ton 

86.60 

81*. 30 

86.10 

82.1*0 

79.20 

88.50 

89.1*0 

91.50 

COTTONSEED  (Year  beg.  A\;ig.) 

U.S.  average  price  received  by  farmers 

$  ton 

1*1.10 

56.50 

60.00 

58.90 

58.10 

56.90 

51*.  50 

51*.  30 

U.S.  support  price,  basis  grade 

$  ton 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

Receipts  at  mills 

Thou 

ton 

3,81*6.3 

3,865.9 

95.0 

51.8 

1,302.7 

581.9 

ll*8".U 

Crushings 

Thou 

ton 

3,925.2 

3,728.5 

1*63.0 

1*39.0 

1*58.3 

1*83.9 

1*71*.  3 

1*31.1* 

Stocks  at  mills,  end  of  month 

Thou 

ton 

80.U 

217.8 

1,786.1. 

1,399.2 

1,868.3 

1,966.2 

1,938.0 

1,651*. 9 

COTTONSEED  OIL  (Year  beg.  Aug.) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,281.9 

1,210.9 

151.5 

11*1.2 

IU9.0 

15l*.0 

151.0 

137.5 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,068.9 

898.6 

90.0 

8l.lt 

83.1 

66.7 

76.8 

53.5 

Ejcports 

Mil. 

lb. 

1*37.5 

357.1* 

1*3.5 

37.1* 

36.3 

58.5 

23.1 

1.7.1. 

Stocks,  end  of  month. 

MU. 

lb. 

213.9 

167.2 

202.3 

221*. 6 

159.5 

188.3 

239.1* 

276.0 

Price ,  crude ,  Valley 

^  lb 

12.0 

ll*.7 

15.1 

16.0 

13.6 

13.1* 

12.8 

12.2 

COMI-ffiRCIAL  LARD  (Year  beg.  Oct.) 

Production 

mi. 

lb. 

1,810. U 

2,029.0 

176.6 

138.6 

168.0 

162.0 

131.0 

100.0 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,1*01.7 

1,630.0 

152.1 

102.6 

123.3 

135.2 

13l*.0 

91*. 3 

Exports 

Mil. 

lb. 

31*9.3 

329.1* 

8.9 

1*0.5 

38.2 

3.9 

18.6 

18.0 

Shipments  to  U.S.  Territories 

Mil. 

lb. 

55.3 

52.7 

7.1* 

.1* 

6.8 

5.1* 

.3 

N.A. 

Stocks ,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

59.8 

76.9 

90.7 

85.8 

82. U 

99.9 

78.1 

65.8 

Price,  loose,  tanks,  Chicago 

^  lb 

11.6 

11.1 

9.5 

10.0 

10.6 

9.8 

9.6 

11.3 

CREA>ERY  BUTTER  (Year  beg.  Oct.) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,120.9 

1,11*9.7 

103.8 

97.8 

78.3 

88.7 

101.5 

99.1* 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,098.7 

1,071*. 0 

10l*.l* 

82.1* 

.  -'.3 

102.9 

102.7 

75.8 

Stocks,  end  of  month,  total 

Mil. 

lb. 

171.3 

222.0 

119.3 

131*  .1 

155.0 

96.8 

79.1 

89.3 

Stocks,  end  of  month,  CCC 

Mil. 

lb. 

11*5.1 

195.3 

91*. 7 
69.8 

102.3 

118.8 

70.7 

5l*.2 

58.3 

Price,  92- score,  Chicago 

f  lb 

68.9 

68.9 

69.8 

.  67.9 

67.9 

67.8 

67.8 

FLAXSEED  (Year  beg.  July) 

U.S.  average  price  received  by  farmers 

$  bu 

2.65 

2.1*0 

2.31 

2.33 

2.27 

2.37 

2.1*1 

2.1*2 

U.S.  support  price,  farm  basis 

$  bu 

2.75 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

Price,  No.  1,  Minneapolis 

$  bu 

bu. 

2.90 

2.66 

2.58 

2.62 

2.61. 

2.71 

2.70 

2.71* 

Receipts  at  mills 

Thou 

15,91*5 

19,596 

1,269 

1,01*3 

863 

1,091 

1,087 

1,778 

Crushings 

Thou 

bu. 

lU.UtB 

18,91*6 

1,579 

1,596 

1.596 

1,686 

1,886 

1,818 

Exports 

Thou 

bu. 

5,731 

3,331 

— 

6 

1 

3 

Stocks  at  mills,  end  of  month 

Thou 

bu. 

2,71*3 

3,396 

ll,201 

3,61*8 

3,591* 

.3,000 

2,202 

2,162 

LINSEED  OIL  (Year  beg.  July) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

292.5 

381.8 

31.9 

32.1* 

32.3 

33.3 

38.2 

36.5 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

251.7 

253.8 

22.8 

19.2 

21*. 0 

19.2 

26.3 

27.8 

Exports 

I-iil. 

lb. 

1*3.0 

52.5 

.1 

.2 

1.3 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

128.7 

203.8 

157.5 

170.5 

210.8 

22 1*. 9 

236.7 
8.8 

21*5.3 
8.8 

Price,  raw,  Minneapolis 

^  lb 

11.9 

9.7 

9.5 

9.5 

8.8 

8.8 

INEDIBLE  TALLOW  &  GREASE  (Year  beg.  Oct,) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

1*,830.5 

5,251.7 

1*31*.  5 

1*01.7 

1*15.7 

1*31.2 

1*58.7 

397.1* 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,721.6 

2,627.7 

218.0 

201.1* 

207.0 

219.8 

221.7 

229.8 

Exports 

Mil. 

lb. 

2,01*8.6 

2,587.8 

189.5 

271*.  8 

212.7 

229.2 

20l*.8 

188.2 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

369.5 

1*09.7 

1*23.5 

31*9.6 

397.1* 

379.7 

1*11.8 

391.2 

Price,  bleachable  fancy,  Chicago 

f  lb 

7.9 

8.1 

7.7 

8.2 

7.2 

6.0 

6.2 

6.0 

COCONUT  OIL  (Calendar  year's  1970  and  1971) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

2l*7.1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Imports 

Mil. 

lb. 

591*. 7 

628.6 

129.2 

1*1.7 

28.2 

16.1 

22.0 

11*1*. 6 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

788.9 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

100.8 

103.9 

161.8 

131*.  1* 

110.2 

103.9 





Price,  crude,  Pacific  Coast 

i  lb 

16.3 

13.6 

15.8 

11*. 5 

12.1 

11.2 

10.6 

9.9 

PALM  OIL  (Calendar  year's  1970  and  I971) 

Iii5>orts 

Mil. 

lb. 

11*0.9 

226.9 

11.0 

21*. 6 

37.6 

17.6 

1*2.3 

37.6 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

■  133.0 

229.8 

13.7 

15.1* 

31*. 7 

32.3 

22.8 

25.1* 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

=  1*2.9 

39.9 

1*0.2 

1*9.5 

51*. 6 

39.9 

59.1* 

71.5 

Price,  tankwagons.  New  York 

^Ib 

'■  13.2 

13.3 

13.5 

13.5 

11*. 0 

12.6 

11.8 

11.8 

PEANUTS  (Year  beg.  Aug.) 

'  ^Ib 

U.S.  average  price  received  by  farmers 

:  12.3 

12.8 

13.0 

12.0 

13.6 

13.9 

— 

— 

U.S.  supxxjrt  price  -  Farmers'  stock  basis 

^  lb 

:  12.38 

12.75 

12.75 

12.75 

13.1*2 

13.1*2 

13.1*2 

13.1*2 

Millings,  all  types.  Farmers*  stock  basis 

Mil. 

lb. 

:  2,267.9 

2,615.9 

297.7 

257.9 

299.7 

328.5 

316.3 

325.8 

Production  of  shelled  edibles 

Mil. 

lb. 

:    1,281*. 8 

1,373.1 

15l*.2 

123.9 

I6U.6 

170.2 

159.8 

139.5 

Total  edible  uses  -  shelled  basis 

Mil. 

lb. 

:  1,060.6 

1,065.3 

88.1 

81*. 1 

92.9 

86.0 

90.3 

88.6 

Crushings  -  shelled  basis 

Mil. 

lb. 

1*37.1 

600.9 

60.2 

58.2 

59.7 

63.9 

68.5 

60.3 

Commercial  stocks,  end  of  month  -  FS 

Mil. 

lb. 

:  352.7 

1*53.2 

1,892  j5 

1,61*5.0 

2,366.7 

2,125.0 

1,8W<.6 

1,616.1 

CCC  stocks,  end  of  month  -  FS 

Mil. 

lb. 

1*02»0 

219.3 

721.2 

550.6 

375.0 

177.0 

PEANUT  OIL  (Year  beg.  Aug.) 

Production 

Mil. 

lb. 

182.0 

253.5 

25.1* 

2U.6 

25.1* 

26.5 

28.5 

25.1* 

Domestic  disappearance 

Mil. 

lb. 

:        151*. 5 

193.1 

18.5 

13.0 

13.1 

19.1 

22.7 

1U.8 

Exports 

Mil. 

lb. 

35.8 

1*3.9 

3.9 

2.1* 

16. u 

12.8 

5.1 

7.8 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Mil. 

lb. 

:  25.3 

1*1.8 

18.3 

27.1* 

21.7 

16.2 

17.0 

19.7 

Price,  crude,  Southeast  mills 

<>  lb 

11*. q 

17.1 

17.6 

IS.S 

16.2 

16. a 

16.1 

15.1f 

1/  No  support  announced.     2/  Less  than  50,000  jwunds.     N.A.--Not  availableT 
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SUMMARY 

The  soybean  supply-demand  balance  will  continue 
tight  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  September  1, 
although  supplies  may  increase  3  to  4%,  based  on 
current  cropping  intentions. 

Farmers  indicated  March  1  they  would  plant  a  record 
45V2  million  acres  to  soybeans  this  year.  This  is  about  2 
million  more  than  in  1971.  If  yields  are  on  trend,  this 
year's  production  would  total  around  IV4  billion  bushels, 
compared  with  1.169  billion  bushels  last  year.  Thus, 
soybean  supplies  for  1972/73  (including  next 
September's  estimated  70-million  bushel  carryover) 
would  total  slightly  over  1.3  billion  bushels,  up  from  the 
1.268  billion  for  the  current  season  but  below  the  1.354 
billion  of  last  season. 

Current  soybean  supplies  are  reducing  total  soybean 
disappearance  about  4%  this  marketing  year  to  1.2 
billion  bushels.  Farmers'  prices  will  remain  strong  as 
supplies  are  limited  relative  to  domestic  and  export 
demand.  Prices  this  marketing  year  have  averaged  a  little 
under  $3  per  bushel  and  they  probably  will  strengthen 
further  as  current  supplies  decline. 

Soybean  crushings  have  slowed,  and  through  March 
were  running  about  5%  behind  1970/71.  The  reduction 
reflects  higher  bean  prices,  lagging  domestic  and  export 
demand  for  soybean  oil,  and  smaller  processing  margins. 
And  with  limited  supplies,  crushings  for  all  of  1971/72 
may  total  around  720  million  bushels  compared  with 
760  million  last  year. 

Export  demand  for  soybeans  stays  strong,  primarily 
because  of  the  meal  demand,  but  the  exportable  supply 
is  smaller  this  year  and  prices  are  higher.  Soybeans 
inspected  for  export  from  last  September  through  March 
24  totaled  259  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  This  heavy  movement  partly  reflected  uncertainties 
over  longshoremen  strikes  at  East  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast 
ports.  Reduced  supplies  probably  will  force  exports 
below  year-earlier  levels  this  spring  and  summer.  For  all 
of  1971/72  they  may  total  around  415  million  bushels, 
down  a  little  from  the  433  million  in  1970/71. 

Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  dropped  from 
I4V2  cents  per  pound  last  August  to  11  cents  in 
January-February.  Prices  increased  to  about  12  cents 
this  March  and  are  near  year-ago  levels. 

Domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  during  October-February 
was  down  1%.  Use  of  cottonseed  oil  was  off  a  fifth,  and 
lard  also  declined  but  consumption  of  imported  palm  oil 
rose.  Some  increase  in  soybean  oil  use  is  expected  over 
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year-ago  levels  this  spring  and  summer.  For  all  of 
1971/72  domestic  offtake  may  total  about  6.4  billion 
pounds,  a  shade  above  last  season. 

While  exports  of  soybean  oil  through  February  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  they  are  expected  to  fall 
sharply  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year.  Export  prospects 
have  been  dampened  this  year;  commercial  exports  have 
been  hit  by  intensive  foreign  competition  and  P.L.  480 
movement  has  been  reduced  by  the  India-Pakistan  war 
last  December.  These  2  countries  accounted  for  about 
one-third  of  the  1.7  billion  pounds  we  exported  last 
marketing  year.  Soybean  oil  exports  for  all  of  1971/72 


are  now  forecast  at  around  1.3  billion  pounds,  sharply 
below  1970/71  but  slightly  higher  than  indicated  earlier. 
The  revised  outlook  reflects  the  prospective  shipment  of 
soybean  oil  to  Bangladesh— 50,000  tons  authorized  so 
far  for  delivery  this  year. 

Soybean  meal  prices  (44%  protein,  Decatur)  rose 
from  $73  per  ton  last  September  to  $91  this  March.  This 
was  $14  per  ton  above  March  1971.  Demand  continues 
strong.  But  with  reduced  soybean  meal  supplies, 
domestic  use  for  all  of  1971/72  may  be  limited  to 
around  13  million  tons  (it  was  13y2  million  last  year)  and 
exports  to  around  4  million  tons  (4V2  million  last  year). 


SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


Large  Oilseed  Acreage 

Based  on  the  March  1  USDA  survey  of  farmers' 
intentions,  acreage  planted  to  the  4  major  U.S.  oilseed 
crops  in  1972  will  total  about  62  million  acres,  5%  above 
last  year  (table  2). 

Soybean  producers  intend  to  plant  a  record  acreage 
for  the  12th  consecutive  year— 45V2  million  acres,  2.3 
million  or  5%  more  than  in  1971.  In  the  27  States  also 
surveyed  in  January,  prospective  acreage  as  of  March  1 
was  up  2%  from  January  1.  All  regions  of  the  Nation 
expect  increases.  An  estimated  44.4  million  acres  of 
soybeans  will  be  harvested  for  beans  if  growers  plant  the 
intended  acreage  and  the  proportion  harvested  for  beans 
is  about  normal.  If  yields  are  average,  allowing  for  slight 
uptrend,  1972  production  would  be  a  record  VA  billion 
bushels,  compared  with  1,169  million  last  year. 

Cotton  growers  intend  to  plant  13V2  million  acres  in 
1972,  about  10%  above  1971.  The  1972  national  upland 
cotton  base  acreage  allotment  is  11.5  million  acres,  the 
same  as  last  year.  Increased  acreage  is  expected  in  all 
regions  this  year.  If  these  intentions  materialize  and 
yields  are  average,  cottonseed  supplies  would  increase 
substantially  in  the  1972/73  marketing  year.  In  the  14 
upland  cotton  States  also  surveyed  on  January  1,  acreage 
is  2%  more  than  earlier  intended. 

Flaxseed  farmers  intend  to  cut  their  1972  seedings  to 
1.3  million  acres,  about  a  fifth  below  last  year.  The 
major  producing  States  expect  sharp  acreage 
declines-Minnesota,  26%;  North  Dakota,  24%,;  and 
South  Dakota,  12%.  The  sharp  decreases  indicated  this 
March  were  expected  since  the  January  intentions  report 
had  indicated  a  drop  of  19%.  If  present  planting 
intentions  are  realized  and  yield  per  acre  is  average, 
allowing  for  trend,  the  1972  crop  would  total  16  million 
bushels,  16%  less  than  last  year  and  the  smallest  crop 
since  1938. 

Peanut  growers  intend  to  plant  1.5  million  acres, 
roughly  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Peanuts  are  under 
acreage  controls  and  the  national  allotment  has  been 
held  at  the  legal  minimum  of  1.6  million  acres  each  year 
since  1956.  If  peanut  farmers  follow  their  intentions,  as 
they  usually  do,  and  yields  are  on  trend   the  1972 


peanut  crop  will  be  around  3.1  billion  pounds. 
Production  was  3  billion  pounds  last  year. 

Castorbean  Program  Discontinued 

USDA  announced  February  8  that  there  will  be  no 
support  program  for  1972-crop  castorbeans.  Producers 
indicated  that  use  of  a  1972  support  program— unless  the 
loan  level  were  substantially  increased— would  not  be  as 
desirable  as  would  the  opportunity  of  planting  the  beans 
on  acreage  set-aside  from  production  of  cotton,  feed 
grain,  or  wheat.  USDA  had  earlier  announced  that 
castorbeans  could  be  planted  as  an  alternate  crop  on 
set-aside  acreage,  with  a  reduction  in  payment  related  to 
a  farm's  productivity. 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  acreage  in  recent  years. 
For  1971,  there  were  an  estimated  4,500  acres  planted 
to  castorbeans  compared  with  16,000  in  1970;  30,000  in 
1969  and  70,000  in  1968.  In  the  1971  program,  there 
were  120  farms  planting  3,390  acres  of  castorbeans  on 
set-aside  land.  Producers  are  expected  to  increase  this 
acreage  in  1972,  possibly  to  about  10,000.  Center  of 
castorbean  production  has  been  in  the  Plainview,  Tex. 
region. 

SOYBEANS 

Tops  in  Cash  Receipts 

In  1971  cash  receipts  from  soybean  marketings 
reached  a  record  $3.4  billion,  a  fifth  above  1970.  This 
was  the  first  time  soybeans  equaled  corn  in  cash  receipts, 
tying  for  the  No.  1  spot.  Projections  for  1972  indicate 
that  soybeans  will  surpass  corn  to  become  the  Nation's 
leading  cash  crop. 

These  comparisons  are  based  solely  on  cash  receipts 
from  sales.  They  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
substantial  amount  of  government  payments  on  corn, 
wheat  and  cotton.  Furthermore,  the  comparison  ignores 
the  fact  that  only  about  55%  of  the  corn  crop  is  sold; 
the  balance  is  used  on  the  farms  where  grown. 
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Table  2. --Oilseeds:    Prospective  plantings  for  1972  (based  on 
March  Intentions  of  famers)  with  comparisons,  1950-72 


Year  : 

Soybeans 

Cottonseed 

Acreage 

Production 

Cotton  acreage 

Cottonseed  production 

Plemted 

T  / 

y 

\  Harvested 

'.  for 
\  beans 

'.         Per  \ 
acre  [ 
•    harvested  • 

Total 

Planted  ', 

Harvested 

Per 
acre 
harvested 

:  Total 

1,000 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

stores 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

tons 

IQSO  : 

1  e  nil  A 

21.7 

299.2 

18,866 

17,81+3 

1*60 

l*,105 

IQSl 

15,176 

13,615 

20.8 

283.8 

29,353 

26,91+9 

1)67 

6,302 

1952  : 

15,958 

11*, 1+35 

20.7 

298.8 

28,065 

25,921 

1*78 

6,191 

1953 

l6,39U 

18,2 

269.2 

cO  jO 

oil  OliT 

,  3^-1- 

SP"* 

0,  ^49 

195lt 

17, 0^7 

20.0 

31*1.1 

on  nco 

coo 

5,709 

1955 

20.1 

373.7 

If  fyy-i- 

T  ooA 

Till 

0,043 

1956 

21.8 

1+1+Q  ^ 

■L(  I 

P  \±C\'7 

5,'+U^ 

IP'S? 

21,930 

or*  ftc7 

23.2 

1+83.1* 

-i-3»-?!>0 

oou 

*+  ,Duy 

1958 

T  C\ft 

c3,yy3 

2lt.2 

580.2 

11  8U9 

ll  7Qft 

•+,  fyo 

1959 

00 

23.5 

532.9 

1  A^Q 

T  e   T  T7 
X?,JJ.  { 

i960 

oil  IiliA 

00  ^c^c: 
c3,o55 

23.5 

555.3 

ip ,  y^y 

5,000 

1961 

27,787 

27,003 

25.1 

678.6 

16,588 

15,631* 

765 

5,978 

1962 

28,Ul8 

27,608 

2I+.2 

669.2 

16,293 

15,569 

789 

6,139 

1963 

2I+.I+ 

699.2 

lit  Sk^ 

lU  212 

0(1. 

Oy±)fd 

196U 

22.8 

700,9 

ll+  S^"? 

lU  OSS 

888 

1965 

35,227 

31*,  1+1*9 

2I+.5 

81+5.6 

ll*,152 

13,615 

891* 

6,087 

1966 

37,291* 

36,51*6 

25.1+ 

928.5 

10,31+9 

9,552 

829 

3,960 

1967 

1+0,776 

39,  fD( 

2I+.5 

976.1 

V  OQ7 

0  on  ci 

1968 

1+2,037 

1*1,101+ 

26.8 

1,103.1 

10,912 

10,160 

913 

l+,6l+0 

1969 

1+2,198 

1+0,982 

27.5 

1,126.3 

11,882 

11,055 

730 

ll  (v;ft 

1970 

U2,9U5 

1+2,056 

26.7 

1,123.7 

11,91*5 

11,160 

733 

l*,093 

1071  0/ 

1+3,176 

1+2,1*09 

27.6 

1,169.1* 

12,351 

11,1*63 

761* 

l*,38l 

1972  "i.! 

1+5,1+89 

l+l+,l+00 

1,21+1+ 

13,529 

Total  1* 

Flaxseed 

Peanuts 

oilseeds 

Acreage  : 

Production 

Acreage 

:  Production 

Per 

;  Harvested 

i  Per 

Acreage 

Planted 

•  Harvested  • 

acre 

Total 

Planted 
1  / 

!  for 

\  acre 

;  Total 

planted 

harvested  [ 

\  nuts 

\  harvested 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

1 

,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

pounds 

acres 

1950 

lt,27l* 

U,090 

9.8 

1*0.2 

2,633 

2,262 

900 

2,035 

lin  ft 

1951 

1+,116 

3,901+ 

8.9 

3l*.7 

2,510 

1,982 

837 

1,659 

51.2 

1952 

3,1+1+5 

3,301* 

9.1 

30.2 

1,838 

1,1*1*3 

91*0 

1,356 

1*9.3 

1953 

l»,759 

1*,570 

8.2 

37.7 

1,796 

1,515 

1,039 

1,571* 

llQ  ft 

1951^ 

5,91+7 

5,663 

7.3 

1+1.3 

l,82l+ 

1,387 

727 

1,008 

1+6.1+ 

1955 

5,11+8 

U,9lU 

8.2 

1+O.U 

1,88' 

1,669 

928 

1,51*8 

kk  7 
*+*+.  f 

1956 

5,786 

5,1*73 

8.6 

1+7.0 

1,831* 

1,381* 

1,161 

1,607 

U6.k 

1957 

5,Wl 

1*,793 

5.2 

25.1 

1,71*6 

1,1+81 

969 

1,1*36 

ko  R 

1958 

3,862 

3,679 

10.2 

37.1+ 

1,702 

1,516 

1,197 

1,811* 

ko  1 

1959 

3,268 

2,932 

7.2 

21.2 

1,576 

1,1*35 

1,061 

1,523 

kk  n 

H*+.U 

i960 

3,1*37 

3,31*2 

9.1 

30.1* 

1,526 

1,395 

1,232 

1,718 

kt;  t; 

1961 

2,975 

2,511* 

8.8 

22.2 

1,521* 

1,398 

1,185 

1,657 

1*8.9 

1962 

.  3,102 

2,808 

11.5 

32.2 

1,507 

1,1*00 

1,228 

1,719 

1*9.3 

1963 

.  3,379 

3,172 

9.8 

31.0 

1,1*98 

1,396 

1,391 

1,91*2 

liQ  0 
*ry^d 

I96U 

:  2,965 

2,825 

8.6 

21+.1+ 

1,1*87 

1,397 

1,502 

2,099 

SO  0 

1965 

:  2,868 

2,775 

12.8 

35.1* 

1,517 

1,1*35 

1,661 

2,381* 

53.8 

1966 

:  2,679 

2,576 

9.1 

23.1* 

1,1*88 

1,1*18 

1,700 

2,1*10 

51.8 

1967 

:  2,061 

1,975 

10.1 

20.0 

1,U72 

1,1*02 

1,765 

2,1*73 

53.8 

1968 

:  2,183 

2,098 

12.9 

27.1 

1,1*93 

1,1*36 

1,771 

2,51*3 

56.6 

1969 

:  2,673 

2,616 

13.1* 

35.1 

1,507 

1,1*51 

l,.7l*3 

2,529 

58.3 

1970 

:  3,001+ 

2,888 

10.1+ 

30.0 

1,518 

1,1*67 

2,031 

2,979 

59.1+ 

1971  2/ 

:  1,662 

1,580 

11.8 

18.7 

1,532 

1,1*63 

2,01*5 

2,992 

58.7 

1972  3/ 

:  1,305 

16 

1,537 

3,099 

61.9 

1/  Acreage  grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    2/  Preliminary,  j/  Indicated  March  1. 
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Cash  receipts  from  marketing  crops' 


Crop 

Calendar  year 

1969 

1970 

1971' 

Rank 

Value 

Rank 

Value 

Rank 

Value 

Soybeans  . . 

Wheat  

Tobacco  .  .  . 
Cotton  lint  . 

Bil.                    Bil.  Bil. 
No.        dol.        No.        dol.        No.  dol. 

1  2.8          1           3.0          (  3.4] 

2  2.6          2          2.8          [  3.4] 

3  1.7          3           1.6           3  2.0 

4  1.3           4           1.4            4  1.3 

5  1.2           5           1.0            5  1.2 

'  Excludes  government  payments.  '  Preliminary. 


Farm  Prices  About  $3 

Farmers'  prices  for  soybeans  will  continue  strong  as 
supplies  are  limited  relative  to  domestic  and  export 
demand.  They  will  be  influenced  by  prospects  for  the 
1972  soybean  crop  later  in  the  year.  The  influence  of 
crop  prospects  on  prices  will  be  limited,  however,  unless 
acreage  or  yields  differ  substantially  from  expectations. 
The  season  average  price  for  1971-crop  soybeans  is 
estimated  at  $3  per  bushel,  the  highest  since  the  $3.33  in 
1947-48.  So  far  farm  prices  have  advanced  from  $2.84 
per  bushel  last  November  to  $3.20  this  March,  averaging 
a  little  under  $3.  They  probably  will  strengthen  further 
as  soybean  supplies  decline. 

Through  February,  growers  put  167  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  under  price  support  loan  compared  with 
143  million  during  this  period  a  year  ago.  About  26 
million  bushels  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  net  141 
million  still  under  loan.  Many  farmers  placed  soybeans 
under  government  loan  (taking  advantage  of  CCC's  low 
interest  rates)  to  await  further  market  developments. 
Producers  can  receive  price  support  loans  on  their 
1971-crop  soybeans  at  national  average  rate  of  $2.25  per 
bushel  (No.  1  grade,  12.8-13.0%  moisture),  unchanged 
from  1970.  Farm  and  warehouse  loans  and  CCC 
purchases  are  available  through  May  31, 1972.  While 
loan  activity  in  1971/72  is  substantial,  no  CCC 
acquisitions  are  anticipated.  There  will  be  no  reseal 
program  for  1971-crop  soybeans. 

Soybean  Supplies  Down  6% 

Soybean  supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year  are 
1,268  million  bushels,  compared  with  1,354  million  in 
1970/71.  The  decline  in  carryover  last  September  1 
more  than  offset  the  increase  in  production.  The  1971 
soybean  crop  was  a  record  1,169  million  bushels,  4% 
larger  than  the  1970  crop. 

Reduced  supplies  this  marketing  year  are  holding 
soybean  usage  to  1.2  billion  bushels,  about  4%  below 
1970/71.  This  is  the  third  straight  year  in  which  use  will 
exceed  production.  As  a  result,  carryover  next 
September  1  probably  will  be  drawn  down  to  minimum 
operating  levels— possibly  around  70  million  bushels 
compared  with  nearly  100  million  last  year.  This  is  equal 
to  about  a  3  weeks'  supply  for  September  and  would 


provide  little  or  no  protection  from  any  possible  delay  in 
availability  of  new-crop  soybeans. 

Crush  Off;  Margins  Decline 

Soybean  crushings  this  marketing  year  are  lagging  the 
1970/71  rate  by  about  5%.  For  the  entire  year  they  are 
estimated  at  around  720  million  bushels,  down  from  last 
year's  record  760  million. 


Soybean  crushings 


1970/71 

1971/72 

Month 

Monthly 

Cumula- 

Monthly 

Cumula- 

tive 

tive 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

September  .  .  . 

53.3 

53.3 

54.5 

54.5 

66.8 

120.1 

59.5 

114.0 

November   .  .  . 

65.9 

186.0 

59.8 

173.8 

Decem.ber    .  .  . 

68.1 

254.1 

64.0 

237.8 

67.7 

321.8 

63.9 

301.7 

February  . .  .  . 

60.1 

381.9 

59.4 

361.0 

March   

63.6 

445.5 

'63 

424 

April-August  . 

314.6 

'  296 

Year  

760.1 

'  720 

'  Estimate. 


The  reduced  soybean  crush  reflects  higher  soybean 
prices  and  smaller  processing  margins.  During 
September-March,  margins  averaged  11  cents  per  bushel 
compared  with  31  cents  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago 
and  56  cents  in  1969/70.  Increased  crushing  capacity 
along  with  reduced  supplies  of  soybeans  likely  will  keep 
pressure  on  margins. 


Spot  soybean  processing  margins' 


Month 

Average 
1960-68 

1969/70 

1970/71 

1971/72 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

28 

37 

47 

14 

October  

20 

61 

45 

19 

16 

45 

36 

11 

11 

56 

38 

11 

10 

59 

25 

8 

10 

77 

16 

7 

8 

53 

15 

*5 

Annual  average  . 

12 

48 

26 

'spot  price  spreads  calculated  from  simple  average  monthly  cash 
prices  of  soybeans,  oil  and  meal  at  Decatur,  using  Census 
monthly  yields  of  oil  and  meal  per  bushel  crushed.  'Estimated. 


Soybean  Exports  Near  Last  Year's  Rate 

Soybean  exports  through  March  were  about  the  same 
as  in  1970/71.  Export  demand  for  soybeans  stays  strong, 
primarily  because  of  meal  demand,  but  U.S.  supplies 
available  for  shipment  are  down  this  year  and  prices  are 
higher.  Reduced  supplies  probably  will  force  exports 
below  year-earlier  levels  this  spring  and  summer.  For  all 
of  1971/72  they  may  total  around  415  million  bushels, 
down  a  little  from  the  433  million  in  1970/71. 
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Soybean  exports' 


1970/71 

1971/72 

Month 

Monthly 

Cumula- 

Monthly 

Cumula- 

tive 

tive 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

56p t s m  DG r  ... 

29.9 

29.9 

29.2 

29.2 

44.0 

73.9 

29.4 

58.6 

November   .  .  . 

45.3 

119.2 

47.4 

106.0 

December   .  .  . 

46.9 

166.1 

50.3 

156.3 

1  a  n  1 1  ^  r  \/ 

35 . 1 

42  4 

198.7 

February  .  .  .  . 

33.0 

234.2 

35.5 

234.2 

March   

35.1 

269.3 

'35 

269 

April-August  . 

163.9 

'  146 

Year  

433.2 

'415 

'census  data.  ^Estimated. 

U.S.  soybeans  and  oil  are  encountering  more  foreign 
competition  this  year.  Total  world  production  of  oils 
and  fats  in  calendar  1972  is  forecast  to  rise  4%  to  a 
record  43  million  metric  tons.  This  expected  sharp 
increase  reflects  foreign  producer  response  to 
above-average  prices  for  vegetable  oils.  World  prices 
picked  up  in  late  1969,  continued  strong  throughout 
1970,  and  peaked  in  1971.  Output  of  edible  vegetable 
oils,  including  palm  oils,  in  1972  may  rise  8%  over  1971. 

USDA  Sales  Policy  for  Soybeans 

Starting  September  1,  USDA  will  sell  any  soybeans 
owned  or  acquired  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  but  not  less  than  the  1971  loan  rate,  where  stored, 
plus  markups.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  provides 
that  the  minimum  price  for  grains  shall  be  not  less  than 
115%  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges.  Current  law  does  not  specify  minimum 
prices  for  soybeans  and  other  oilseeds  for  the  extraction 
of  oil. 

As  in  1971,  the  minimum  prices  for  the  first  3 
months  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  fourth  month.  Prices 
will  increase  by  IV2  cents  per  bushel  carrying  charges 
(unchanged  from  1971)  from  the  fifth  through  the  tenth 
month  of  the  marketing  year,  and  then  continue  the 
same  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  months. 


CCC  minimum  sales  prices  for  soybeans,  1972^3 


Month 

1  n-store 
basis 

At  ports 

Duluth- 
Superior 

Other 
Great 
Lake 

Gulf 

East 
Coast 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

Sept.  1972  , 

2.57 

2.59 

2.63 

2.69 

2.70 

October  .  .  , 

2.57 

2.59 

2.63 

2.69 

2.70 

November 

2.57 

2.59 

2.63 

2.69 

2.70 

December  .  . 

2.57 

2.59 

2.63 

2.69 

2.70 

Jan.  1973  .  . 

2.585 

2.605 

2.645 

2.705 

2.715 

February  .  . 

2.60 

2.62 

2.66 

2.72 

2.73 

March  

2.615 

2.635 

2.675 

2.735 

2.745 

2.63 

2.65 

2.69 

2.75 

2.76 

2.645 

2.665 

2.705 

2.765 

2.775 

June  

2.66 

2.68 

2.72 

2.78 

2.79 

July  

2.66 

2.68 

2.72 

2.78 

2.79 

August  .  .  .  . 

2.66 

2.68 

2.72 

2.78 

2.79 

The  CCC  does  not  own  any  significant  quantities  of 
old-crop  soybeans  and  probably  will  not  acquire  any 
from  the  1971  crop.  Market  prices  are  expected  to  be 
well  above  these  loan  rate  formula  prices. 

SOYBEAN  OIL 

Domestic  Use  Off  Slightly 

Soybean  oil  supplies  for  the  current  marketing  year 
are  estimated  at  8.6  billion  pounds,  about  3%  below 
1970/71. 

Domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  during  October-February 
was  1%  below  1970/71.  Use  of  cottonseed  oil  was  off  a 
fifth  and  lard  also  fell,  but  consumption  of  imported 
palm  oil  gained.  (See  special  article  on  palm  oil  in  this 
issue.)  Slight  increases  in  soybean  oil  use  are  likely 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  For  all  of  1971/72 
domestic  use  is  estimated  at  6.4  billion  pounds,  a  shade 
above  last  year. 


Soybean  oil 


Period 
and 
year 

Produc- 
tion 

Domestic 
use 

Exports' 

Stocks' 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Oct. -Jan. 
1969/70  .  .  .  . 
1970/71  .  .  .  . 
1971/72^  .  .  . 

2,646 
2,889 
2,669 

2,147 
2,167 
2,099 

352 
495 
531 

552 
752 
800 

Feb.-Sept. 
1969/70  .  .  .  . 
1970/71  .  .  .  . 
1971/72"   .  .  . 

5,258 
5,376 
5,100 

4,181 
4,086 
4,250 

1,068 
1,247 
770 

543 
773 
850 

'Excludes  shipments  to  U.S.  Territories.  'End  of  period. 
^Preliminary.  "Estimate. 


Exports  to  Drop  Sharply 

While  exports  of  soybean  oil  through  February  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1970/71,  they  are  expected  to  drop 
sharply  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year.  Export  prospects 
were  dampened  by  severe  foreign  competition  for 
commercial  exports  and  by  the  India-Pakistan  war  last 
December  that  affected  P.L.  480  food  aid.  In  1970/71 
P.L.  480  shipments  to  these  2  countries  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  the  1.7  billion  pounds  exported. 
Soybean  oil  exports  for  all  of  1971/72  are  now  forecast 
at  around  1.3  billion  pounds,  sharply  below  1970/71  but 
slightly  higher  than  indicated  earlier.  The  revised 
outlook  reflects  the  prospective  shipment  of  soybean  oil 
to  Bangladesh— 50,000  tons  authorized  so  far  for  delivery 
this  year. 

As  indicated,  foreign  supplies  are  substantially  higher 
in  1972.  The  sharp  gains  in  world  oil  production  reflect 
mainly:  (1)  the  continued  expansion  of  palm  oil  in 
Malaysia;  (2)  further  gain  in  Philippine  copra  output; 
(3)  the  sharp  increase  in  1971  West  African  peanut  crops 
following  2  to  3  years  of  decline;  (4)  a  modest  increase 
in  U.S.  soybean  production  in  1971  and  expectations  of 
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a  large  upsurge  in  Brazil's  1972  crop  (based  on  sharply 
increased  plantings);  (5)  the  increase  of  more  than 
one-third  in  Canada's  1971  rapeseed  crop  and 
expectations  of  larger  production  in  India  and  Western 
Europe  in  1972;  (6)  the  increase  for  cottonseed  in  most 
major  producing  countries,  including  a  record  crop  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  (7)  increased  sunflowerseed 
production  in  Eastern  Europe,  Spain,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Australia.  The  Soviet  Union's  sunflowerseed 
production  is  down  and  the  1972  Argentine  crop  may 
also  be  off. 

Soybean  Oil  Prices  Decline; 
Stock  Rise  Not  Burdensome 

Soybean  oil  prices  (crude,  Decatur)  dropped  sharply 
from  14V2  cents  per  pound  last  August  to  11  cents  in 
January-February.  Prices  increased  to  about  12  cents  in 
March  and  were  near  year  ago  levels.  Lagging  domestic 
demand,  prospects  for  lower  exports,  and  some  increase 
in  stocks  have  all  contributed  to  the  lower  price  level 
this  season. 

Oil  stocks  (crude  and  refined)  increased  to  822 
million  pounds  on  March  1.  This  was  well  above  last 
fall's  low  of  726  million  but  only  4%  above  a  year  ago. 
Stocks  probably  will  increase  further  this  marketing  year 
and  by  next  October  1  may  approach  900  million 
pounds. 

While  soybean  oil  stocks  as  such  probably  will  be 
greater,  the  total  carryover  (including  soybeans  on  an  oil 
equivalent  basis)  at  the  end  of  the  soybean  marketing 
year  will  be  down.  Last  September  1  the  soybean  oil 
equivalent  carryover  was  1.9  billion  pounds— composed 
of  0.8  billion  pounds  of  crude  and  refined  oil  plus  the 
1.1  billion  pounds  oil  equivalent  of  99  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  Next  September  1  when  soybean  stocks  will 
be  even  lower  than  last  year,  the  soybean  oil  equivalent 
carryover  may  be  around  1.6  billion  pounds— about  15% 
less  than  last  year. 

SOYBEAN  MEAL 

Soybean  meal  supplies  this  marketing  year  are 
estimated  at  17.3  million  tons,  about  5%  below  last  year. 

Domestic  use  is  estimated  to  drop  slightly  below  the 
1970/71  level  of  13.4  million  tons.  So  far  this  year  it  is 
off  about  7%.  Feeding  demand  is  strong  for  the  reduced 
supply. 

Soybean  meal  exports  this  marketing  year  may 
decline  to  around  4  million  tons,  about  0.5  million 
below  1970/71.  So  far  this  year  they  are  off  about  2%. 
Overseas  demand  continues  strong  but  U.S.  supplies  are 
limited  and  prices  are  higher.  Most  of  the  decline  is 
expected  to  occur  in  the  second  half  of  the  marketing 
year  as  export  tonnage  to  Western  Europe  slows.  Last 
season  Western  Europe  accounted  for  three-fourths  of 
the  4.6  million  tons  the  United  States  shipped. 

Reduced  soybean  meal  supplies  along  with 
continuing  strong  demand  boosted  prices  from  $73  per 


ton  (44%  protein,  Decatur)  last  September  to  $91  this 
March.  This  was  $14  per  ton  above  March  1971.  More 
favorable  livestock-feed  price  ratios  bolster  demand.  The 
total  number  of  high-protein  feed  consuming  animals  is 
expected  to  be  maintained  near  the  1970/71  level,  but 
the  rate  of  feeding  of  soybean  meal  per  animal  probably 
will  be  lower. 


COTTONSEED 

Crushlngs  Near  Year  Ago 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  1971-crop  cottonseed 
declined  from  $60  per  ton  last  August  to  $56  in  March. 
This  contraseasonal  movement  probably  reflects  delayed 
marketings  and  lower  grade  of  the  late  crop  this  season, 
and  lower  cottonseed  oil  prices.  Through  February 
cottonseed  oil  mills  had  received  89%  of  the  1971  crop. 
Stocks  of  seed  at  oil  mills  on  March  1  were  1.7  million 
tons,  18%  above  a  year  ago. 

Crushings  so  far  have  totaled  2.4  million  tons,  the 
same  as  a  year  ago.  For  the  entire  season  probably 
around  4  million  tons  will  be  crushed,  5  to  10%  more 
than  last  year.  Crushings  should  produce  1.3  billion 
pounds  of  oil  and  1.8  million  tons  of  meal. 


COTTONSEED  OIL 

Domestic  Use  Record  Low 

Cottonseed  oil  supplies  are  near  last  year's  1.4  billion 
pounds.  Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  around 
750  million  pounds,  compared  with  900  million  pounds 
last  year  and  the  smallest  of  record.  Usage  so  far  this 
year  is  down  one-fifth  with  all  major  outlets  registering 
declines,  the  sharpest  in  shortening  and  salad  oils.  These 
2  categories  account  for  around  four-fifths  of  total 
domestic  use.  Relatively  high  prices  earlier  in  the  season 
and  increased  use  of  competitive  oils  fueled  the' steep 
decline,  although  use  in  recent  years  has  bepn  trending 
downward. 

Exports  are  running  18%  ahead  of  1970/71  and  for 
the  entire  year  may  exceed  0.4  billion  pounds  compared 
with  359  million  last  season.  Most  exports  are  moving 
for  dollars,  to  Western  Europe  and  Egypt,  the  major 
buyers  of  U.S.  cottonseed  oil. 

Cottonseed  oil  prices  (crude,  Valley)  this  March  are 
about  12  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  below  a  year  ago. 
Some  loosening  in  the  supply  situation,  lagging  domestic 
demand,  and  increased  availabilities  of  competitive  oils 
are  factors  behind  lower  prices. 
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Table   6. — Food  fats  and  oils:    Supply,  disposition,  and  per  capita  disappearance,  I962-7I 


Year  beginning  October 

Item 

1970  : 
1/  = 

19o2 

:  , 
.  1963 

1965 

:   1966  : 

1967  : 

1968 

.      1969  . 

1971 
•  2/ 

--  Million  poundB  — 

Stocks.  October  1 

Butter 

3/1*19 

3/1*50 

3/188 

161 

68 
61* 

212 

197 

155 

171 

222 

Lard 

73 

81 

68 

62 

107 

9lt 

56 

60 

77 

Tallow,  edible 

21 

31* 

25 

22 

1*0 

70 

39 

26 

37 

^1 

Com  oil 

50 

63 

62 

35 

55 

hi 

Ul 

71 

60 

58 

Cottonseed  oil 

S96 

ltfi8 

1*33 

236 

202 

207 

99 

377 

121 

91* 

Soybean  oil 

618 

920 

578 

297 

1*62 

?^ 

51*0 

1*15 

51*3 

773 

Paljn  oil 

IS 

V37 

U/22 

10 

17 

1 

J-j 

28 

28 

20 

36 

Peanut  oil 

11 

30 

8 

18 

^1* 

31 

11* 

17 

12 

21* 

Saf flower  oil 

1(6 

80 

2l* 

35 

50 

60 

76 

61 

29 

29 

Sub- total 

1,550 

2.183 

1,1*07 

876 

992 

1,128 

1.206 

1.051* 

1,376 

Finished  products  5/ 

U73 

31*7 

232 

197 

 =— Hz  

231 

217 

236 

235 

Total  food  fats  and  oils 

2.023 

2.530 

1,61|0 

1.073 

1,599 

1.359 

1.1*23 

1,290 

1.612. 

Imports 

Butter 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Tallow,  edible 

i/ 

1 

1 

1 

6/ 

|/ 

|/ 

i/ 

Olive  oil 

37 

66 

1*7 

1*7 

55 

60 

58 

?3 

?7 

■50 

Com  oil 

15 

3 

— 

10 

9 

8 

3 

1 

— 

Cottonseed  oil 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

13 

|/ 

6/ 

6/ 

— 

Palm  oil 

27 

8 

5 

1*1 

8q 

72 

iSi 

122 

207 

350 

Peanut  oil 

1 

.-- 

.-. 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

Sesame  oil 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

a3 

3i 

55 

101* 

159 

231 

191 

279 

Itllt 

Production 

Butter 

1,1*91 

1,1*51* 

1,1*12 

1,120 

1,235 

1,185 

1,139 

1,127 

1,151 

1,125 

Lard 

2,U95 

2,1*75 

2,205 

1,900 

2  066 

2  067 

1,969 

1,833 

2P51 

1,700 

Tallow,  edible 

U75 

572 

528 

551 

597 

5^ 

520 

566 

550 

500 

Oleo  oil  &  stearine  ?/ 

1, 

J 

12 

lU 

6 

Cora  oil 

379 

1*13 

1*35 

UU9 

kh2 

1*67 

1*71* 

1*85 

I185 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,927 

1,936 

1,999 

1,830 

1,223 

1  1*50 

1,251 

1,235 

Soybean  oil 

5,091 

l*,822 

5,11*6 

5,800 

6*032 

6^531 

7,90lt 

8,265 

7)775 

Peanut  oil 

91 

111* 

lUl* 

163 

175 

1  oft 

199 

180 

266 

300 

Safflower  oil  (estiinate) 

152 

lOl* 

m 

138 

170 

■ 

100 

100 

120 

lUo 

Sub- total 

12,106 

11.896 

11,987 

11,963 

 ^j*^^  

11,629 

12,381 

13,ltli6 

111  ,126 

13.130 

Oilseeds  (oil  equivalent  of  exports) 

1,989 

2,115 

2,361 

2,91*0 

3  078 

3,210 

5,007 

It,  850 

lt,78o 

Total  Supply 

16,201 

16,622 

16,01*3 

16,080 

16  ^35 

16  U65 

17,181 

20,067 

20,51*5 

20,1J5 

Exports  and  Shipments 

8/131 

8/319 

Butter 

150 

2U 

31 

37 

8 

27 

150 

Lard 

571 

706 

1*31 

218 

2*4-7 

2U6 

282 

lt05 

382 

200 

Tallow,  edible 

5 

k 

5 

3 

5 

g 

8 

11 

6 

5 

Oleo  oil  St  stearine 

It 

6 

7 

12 

lU 

6 

11 

1* 

5 

Com  oil 

— 

— 

-  — 

18 

25 

29 

31* 

1*3 

50  . 

Cottonseed  oil 

8/389 

8/58U 

61*1 

275 

7ft 

51 

lUl 

1*53 

373 

1)50 

Soybean  oil 

8/1,165 

8/1,106 

1,357 

91*8 

993 

899 

1,1*1*9 

1,782 

1,350 

Peanut  oil 

1* 

~  67 

75 

11* 

*  g 

28 

31* 

60 

100 

Processed  food  oils 

91* 

111 

79 

6U 

—  1  ^2 — 

61 

63 

67 

65 

Sub- total 

2,362 

2,903 

2,71*1* 

1,558 

1»557 

1,427 

1,1*90 

*2,li9^ 

♦S^flilt 

*2,ltlS 

Oilseeds  (oil  equivalent) 

Cottonseed 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

9 

12 

5 

Soybeans 

1,981* 

2,103 

2,265 

2,761* 

2,930 

2 ,972 

3,11*8 

■*,9l*l 

l*,757 

i*,6oo 

Peanuts  (for  crushing  abroad) 

2 

9 

29 

1*3 

28 

9 

12 

58 

100 

Safflower 



— 

61* 

130 

71 

77 

52 

1*5 

23 

75 

Sub- total 

1,989 

2. 115 

2,361 

2,91*0 

3,050 

3,078 

3.210 

5.007 

It, 850 

lt,780 

Total  exports 

i*.351 

5,018 

5.101* 

It, 1*96 

h  ,608 

l+,505 

It. 700 

7,50Q 

7,613 

7J.95 

Domestic  disappearance 

Butter 

1,332 

1,399 

1,291 

1,193 

1,088 

1,172 

l,llt6 

1,106 

1,075 

1,050 

Lani 

1,901* 

1,786 

1,780 

1,676 

1,781 

1,831* 

1,726 

1,1*25 

1^52 

1,500 

Tallow,  edible 

1*57 

578 

527 

530 

563 

567 

526 

5ltU 

518 

525 

Com  oil 

381 

1*16 

1*62 

It  39 

U38 

It  32 

Itl6 

ItSli 

Itlts 

lt-30 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,31*7 

1,1*07 

1,555 

1,590 

1,157 

1,090 

1,031 

1,052 

890 

750 

Soybetm  oil 

3,621* 

l*,058 

1*,069 

lt,687 

U,837 

5,096 

5,756 

6,328 

6,253 

6,350 

Olive  oil 

37 

66 

U7 

1*7 

55 

60 

58 

63 

67 

60 

Palm  oil 

23 

■?lt 

93 

57 

161 

191 

325 

Peanut  oil 

69 

69 

59 

133 

172 

211 

168 

151 

193 

200 

Safflower  oil  (estiniate) 

U9 

160 

100 

123 

159 

121* 

115 

107 

100 

100 

Sesaiae  oil 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Processed  food  oils  ^/ 

-9U 

-m 

-79 

-61* 

-76 

-59 

-61 

-63 

-67 

-65 

Total 

9,220 

9,852 

9,829 

10,390 

10,268 

10.585 

11, OW 

11,298 

11. 

11.227 

Total  (calculated  net)  lO/ 

9.31*6 

9,967 

9.861* 

10,363 

10,236 

10.610 

U,058 

11.277 

11.1(10 

Total  UBC  for  food  11/ 

8,81*5 

9,605 

9,298 

10,0ltli 

10,030 

10,316 

10,590 

10,988 

11,066 

10,975 

—  Pounds  — 

Per  capita  disappearance 

Butter  (fat  content) 

5.7 

5.9 

5.1* 

1*.9 

k,h 

U.7 

It. 6 

lt.lt 

It. 2 

U.O 

Margarine  (fat  content) 

7.8 

7.6 

7.9 

8.3 

8.6 

8.5 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

Lard  (direct  use) 

6.5 

6.1* 

6.2 

5.7 

5^ 

5.1* 

5.2 

lt.5 

lt.6 

U.2 

Baking  and  frying  fats 

13.6 

ll*.0 

13.7 

16.0 

15.7 

16.1 

16.7 

17.6 

17.0 

16.8 

Salad  and  cooking  oils 

10.6 

12.0 

12.3 

13.0 

12.8 

13.2 

lU.o 

15.0 

15.6 

15.6 

Other  edible  uses 

2.9 

1.1* 

2.2 

2.5 

2.1* 

2.3 

2.6 

2.3 

 24  

Total  (fat  content) 

1*3.6 

1*6.7 

50.1 

U9.5 

50.4 

51.3 

52.8 

52.5 

51.^ 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Forecast  except  October  1  stocks.    J/  Tn^^inriPfl  ffp-h-tnwhpp  nf  hnt-hpr  gVi^**,         rn.n-nf^ri  hnt.tpr.    k/  Includes  stocks  held  by  GSA. 

^/"Shortening,  margarine  (fat  content),  and  salad  and  cooking  oils.    6/  Less  than  500,000  pounds,    j/  Represents  .exports  only;  production  data  are  not  avail- 
able.   8/  Includes  estimates  of  foreign  donations  of  fats  and  oils,  not  reported  by  Census.    ^/  Includes  exports  of  processed  food  oils  not  classified  by 
kind,  shortening  and  other  secondary  fats.    10/    Adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  stocks  of  finished  products.    H/  Excludes  food  fats  and  oils  used  for  non- 
food purposes,  but  includes  non-food  oils  (coconut  and  palm  kerael)  used  in  food.    *lncludes  safflower  oil  not  shown  separately  above. 
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Cottonseed  oil 


Period 

Production 

1970/71  1971/72 

Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 

650  647 
561  653 
1,211  '1,300 

Domestic  use 

521  416 
377  334 
898  '750 

Exports' 

139             '  161 
220  239 
359  '400 

Total  

'Estimate,  'includes  sfiipments  to  U.S.  Territories. 


LARD 

Production  Off  Sharply 

Lard  production  is  expected  to  total  around  1.7 
billion  pounds  this  marketing  yeai^a  drop  of  over  15% 
from  1970/71— reflecting  reduced  hog  slaughter  and  a 
sharp  downturn  in  lard  yield  per  hog.  Slaughter  during 
October-February  was  6%  below  a  year  ago  but  lard 
output  was  off  about  19%.  Lard  yield  per  hog  for  the  5 
months  averaged  I8V2  pounds  compared  with  2IV2 
pounds  in  1970/71.  Continued  declines  are  expected 
through  the  balance  of  the  marketing  year. 

With  smaller  lard  supplies,  domestic  use  likely  will 
drop  from  1.6  billion  pounds  last  year  to  around  1.5 
billion.  So  far  this  year  it  is  down  a  tenth. 

Lard  exports  also  will  be  sharply  lower  this 
yeai^possibly  around  200  million  pounds  compared 
with  382  million  last  season.  So  far,  they  are  down  40%. 
The  actual  volume  will  depend  upon  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  USDA  export  payment 
program.  About  62  million  pounds  have  been  accepted 
under  the  program  this  marketing  year,  well  below  the 
180  million  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  The  U.S.  export 
payment  rate  continues  at  1  cent  per  pound.  The  EEC 
has  increased  its  export  payment  rate  from  1.9  to  2.1 
cents  per  pound  in  early  February. 

Lard  prices  (tanks,  loose,  Chicago)  this  season  are 
averaging  around  10  cents  per  pound,  about  1  cent 
below  a  year  ago,  reflecting  reduced  domestic  and 
export  demand. 

PEANUTS 

Edible  Use  Up  Slightly 

The  record  peanut  supply  of  nearly  3.5  billion 
pounds  (farmers'  stock  basis)  is  around  3%  above  last 
season.  Output  is  well  in  excess  of  edible  requirements. 
CCC  has  acquired  about  a  third  of  the  1971  crop  of  3 


billion  pounds  under  the  support  program.  The  season 
average  price  received  by  farmers  was  13.6  cents  per 
pound,  near  support  and  about  1  cent  above  1970/71. 

After  a  pause  last  year,  edible  use  this  season  is 
increasing.  So  far  it  is  up  nearly  3%,  or  near  the 
long-term  average  rate  of  increase.  Edible  consumption 
for  the  entire  season  may  total  about  1.6  billion  pounds 
or  8  pounds  per  person.  Peanut  butter,  peanut  candy, 
and  salted  peanuts  are  the  major  outlets  for  edible  grade 
peanuts.  (For  a  comprehensive  analysis,  see  "U.S.  Peanut 
Production  and  Marketing  Trends",  FOS-261,  February 
1972.) 

Crushings  this  season  are  expected  to  be  record  high, 
exceeding  900  million  pounds  (farmers'  stock  basis) 
compared  with  800  million  in  1970/71.  In  recent  years 
crushings  have  increased,  mainly  reflecting  heavier  CCC 
diversions  of  peanuts  acquired  under  the  price  support 
program.  Peanut  exports  are  running  well  ahead  of  last 
year  and  probably  will  total  around  350  million  pounds. 


FLAXSEED 

Crushings  Up;  Stocks  May  Decline 

Flaxseed  supplies  for  the  year  ending  June  30  total 
45  million  bushels,  slightly  below  1970/71.  Production 
was  19  million  bushels  compared  with  30  million  in 
1970.  The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  is 
$2.33  per  bushel,  below  the  1971  support  price  of 
$2.50. 

Crushings  for  the  year  may  reach  22  million  bushels, 
compared  with  19  miUion  in  1970/71.  During 
July-February,  they  totaled  13.4  miUion  bushels,  about 
2  million  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  larger  crush  is 
resulting  from  the  CCC  toll  crush  program,  whereby  the 
Corporation  exchanges  1  bushel  of  flaxseed  for  20 
pounds  of  linseed  oil  on  a  competitive  bid  basis.  The 
crusher  retains  the  meal.  So  far  this  season,  about  9 
million  bushels  have  been  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
about  90  cents  per  bushel.  In  return,  crushers  will  deliver 
175  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  to  CCC,  although  some 
of  this  delivery  may  be  delayed  into  the  next  crop  year. 

No  flaxseed  has  been  inspected  for  export  so  far  this 
season.  Some  will  be  shipped  later  this  spring  after  the 
Great  Lakes  open.  CCC  has  sold  some  recently  for 
export  in  April. 

Based  on  the  above  demand  estimates,  stocks  of 
flaxseed  on  June  30  may  be  around  20  million  bushels, 
about  6  million  below  1971.  The  greater  part  of  this  will 
be  in  CCC  hands.  As  of  March  1  there  were  7  million 
bushels  of  flaxseed  under  loan,  compared  with  12 
million  a  year  ago.  With  prices  averaging  below  support, 
CCC  is  expected  to  acquire  most  of  this  volume. 

On  February  18,  USDA  announced  that  the  support 
price  for  1972-crop  flaxseed  would  remain  the  same  as 
the  $2.50  per  bushel  of  the  previous  2  years. 
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LINSEED  OIL 


U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE 


Stock  Buildup  Continues 

Linseed  oil  production  for  the  year  ending  June  30  is 
estimated  at  around  450  million  pounds,  nearly  a  fifth 
above  1970/71.  Output  during  July-February  totaled 
273  million  pounds  compared  with  232  million  a  year 
ago. 

So  far  this  season,  domestic  use  is  up  a  little  and  for 
the  entire  year  may  total  a  tenth  above  the 
250-million-pound  level  of  recent  years.  During 
July-February  factory  consumption  totaled  139  million 
pounds,  compared  with  124  million  for  this  period  a 
year  ago. 

Linseed  oil  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  may 
exceed  the  53  million  pounds  shipped  in  1970/71. 
Through  February  they  totaled  25  million  pounds. 
However,  exports  are  expected  to  pick  up  in  coming 
months  under  the  reestablished  linseed  oil  export  sales 
program,  which  became  operative  in  early  1972.  As  of 
late  March,  about  80  million  pounds  of  CCC-owned  oil 
had  been  sold  under  the  program  for  export  at  an 
average  price  of  around  VA  cents  per  pound  (basis  Gulf 
ports).  Not  all  of  this  volume  is  expected  to  be  exported 
during  the  current  marketing  year. 

The  slight  increases  in  domestic  use  and  exports  will 
only  partly  offset  the  increased  supply,  and  carryover 
next  July  1  is  expected  to  rise  substantially,  to  nearly 
300  million  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  will  be  in  CCC 
hands.  Stocks  on  March  1  were  245  million  pounds,  the 
most  since  December  1,  1954. 

Linseed  oil  prices  (raw,  tanks,  Minneapolis)  have  been 
steady  at  a  little  under  9  cents  per  pound  this  marketing 
year,  about  1  cent  below  1970/71.  They  are  expected  to 
continue  low  in  view  of  the  burdensome  stocks  and 
limited  prospects  for  use. 


U.S.  exports  of  fats  and  oils  (including  oil  equivalent 
of  oilseeds)  increased  5%  in  calendar  1971  to  a  record 
10.9  billion  pounds  (table  7).  Imports  also  set  a  new 
record  at  1.5  billion,  about  6%  above  the  previous  year. 
This  gave  the  United  States  a  favorable  net  trade  balance 
of  9.4  billion  pounds,  up  from  the  record  8.9  billion  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  increase  in  exports  mainly  reflected  larger 
shipments  of  tallow,  soybean  oil,  butter,  fish  oils,  and 
peanut  oil.  More  palm  oil  and  coconut  oil  contributed  to 
the  gain  in  imports.  The  United  States  has  continuously 
exported  more  fats  and  oils  than  we  have  imported  since 
1949. 

U.S.  exports  of  oilseed  meal  (including  meal 
equivalent  of  oilseeds)  in  1971  were  a  record  14.7 
million  tons,  2%  above  1970.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
total  was  in  the  form  of  soybeans  and  one-third  was 
soybean  meal,  destined  mostly  for  Western  Europe. 

U.S.  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  FATS 

Per  Capita  Use  Slips 

In  calendar  1971,  U.S.  civilians  used  10.7  billion 
pounds  of  food  fats  and  oils  (including  the  fat  content 
of  butter  and  margarine),  as  measured  by  domestic 
disappearance  (table  8).  This  was  about  1%  below  1970. 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  this  translates  to  about  52  pounds, 
around  1  pound  below  the  record  53  pounds  in  1970. 
Decreases  in  butter,  lard,  shortening,  and  "other  edible" 
uses  more  than  offset  slight  gains  in  margarine  and  salad 
and  cooking  oils. 
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Table  7  . — Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials, 
fat-and-oil  products  (in  terms  of  oil)  and  oilmeal^  averages 
 iq'^6-60  and  iq6l-6s  and  calendar  years  lQ6q-71  


Imports 

for  cons 

umption 

Exports  1/ 

Item 

:          Average  : 

Average  : 

*  1956 ~oO  I 

I90I-05* 

l9o9  . 

1970  . 

1971 

I956-6O: 

19d1-o5 : 

1969  ; 

1970  ; 

1971 

Million 

pounds 

Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter 

:'  2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

55.0 

71.8 

27.1 

9.1* 

100.0 

Lard 

:   

2/ 

2/ 



.5 

608.7 

528.1 

329.2 

1*18.7 

3i*i*.6 

Beef  fats 

:  .9 

T6 

.5 

.1 

.1 

21.3 

10.3 

13.7 

22.3 

10.5 

Total,  edible  animal  fats 

:  3.5 

2.9 

2.7 

2.3 

2.7 

685.0 

610.2 

370.0 

1*50.1* 

1*55.1 

Corn  oil 

:  7.0 

11.8 

5.2 

3.1 

.6 

31.8 

36.3 

1*2.2 

Cottonseed  oil 

2/ 



.1 

2/ 

1*32.1+ 

1*53.1* 

262.1* 

375.3 

1*02.0 

Cottonseed  (17  percent) 

: 



— 



2.9 

2.5 

2.5 

8.3 

12.3 

Olive  oil,  edible 

'•  50.3 

52.1 

57.7 

62.1* 

61.7 

Palm  oil 

:  33.6 

25.6 

159.6 

11*0.9 

226.9 

Peanut  oil 

:  2.h 

1.1 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

10.8 

31.8 

33.9 

32.1 

85.2 

Peanuts,  shelled  (43.5  percent) 

:  — 



10.1 

13.6 

7.3 

ll*.0 

53.7 

Soybean  oil 

:   



'2/ 



"ii 

836.8 

1,080.2 

921.9 

1,535.1 

1,765.8 

Soybeans  (l8.3  percent) 

:  2/ 

2/ 

_i/ 

2/ 

ii 

1,125.5 

1,991*. 6  3,1*25.0 

l*,831.8 

l*,656.5 

Saf flower  seed  (36  percent) 



— 

26.7 

1*9.1 

1*6.9 

1*0.2 

Other  vegetable  oils 

:  7.9 

12.5 

19.8 

21.6 

23.5 

20.7 

31.2 

7.6 

8.1 

12.2 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils 

101.2 

103.1 

2U2.3 

228.1 

312.7 

2,1*39.2 

3,63l*.0  1*, 71*1. 5 

6,887.9 

7,070.1 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible 

1.1 

1.3 

1  •'* 

ll  Q 

'*.y 

1,309.8 

1,752.2  1,771*. 3 

2,028.9 

2,1*1*2.5 

Greases 

.3 

.5 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

120.5 

207.8 

121.9 

213.1* 

166.2 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-medicinal 

1.2 

3.5 

-.1 

.3 

1.7 

128.1* 

155.0 

199.6 

168.0 

236.1 

Marine  mammal  oils 

't-3.2 

65.5 

1*6.0 

55.6 

1*5.6 

1.7 

1*.7 

Olive  oil,  inedible 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.1* 

.2 

6.5 

Toteil,  slow-lathering  oils 

1*6.3 

71.3 

52.5 

63.7 

52.1+ 

1,566.9 

2,119.7  2,095.8 

2,1*10.3 

2,81*1*. 8 

BabasEu  oil 



1.9 

5.7 

6.3 









Coconut  oil 

190.2 

318.9 

1*28.6 

59l*.7 

628.6 

8.1* 

8.7 

U.6 

21.6 

Copra  {6h  percent) 

U29.9 

14-05.1 

38l*.l 

278.8 

268.6 

.1 

2/ 





Palm  kernel  oil 

60.2 

8U.0 

99.1* 

82.5 

95.8 





Total,  lauric-acid  oils 

DOO.3 

809.9 

917.8 

962.3 

993.0 

0.5 

5.8 

8.7 

U.6 

21.6 

Drying  oils 

Flaxseed  (36.1  percent) 

2/ 

2/ 

?/ 

11*3.1* 

91.0 

165.2 

59.2 

8.5 

Linseed  oil  : 

2/ 

2/ 

% 

% 

2/ 

62.6 

20.9' 

38.7 

1*8.6 

1*6.9 

Oiticica  oil  : 

10.0 

9.2 

11.7 

3.8 

2.7 







Tall  oil  : 



— 

— 



1*1.3 

39.9 

12U.7 

163.1 

131.8 

Tung  oil  : 

27.1 

21*. 0 

22.5 

18.2 

22.2 

9.8 

7.1* 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

Total  : 

37.1 

33.2 

3I+.2 

22.0 

26.1* 

257.1 

159.2 

330.5 

273.0 

189.2 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats  : 

Castor  oil  : 

103.5 

109.5 

ll*2  1 

106.5 

76  "5 

2.2 

.8 





Fish- liver  oils,  medicinal  ; 

19.6 

13.8 

9^1* 

9.5 

13.0 

.7 

.6 





Rape  seed  oil  : 

3.1* 

l*.l* 

9.1* 

7.2 

11.1 





Wool  grease  : 

6.h 

5.7 

5.3 

8.3 

9.7 







Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible  : 

.1 

5.5 

11.8 

11.1* 

9.6 

16.5 

32.9 

7l*.3 

109.3 

120.0 

Total  : 

133-0 

138.9 

178.0 

11*2.9 

119.9 

19.1* 

3l*.3 

7I+.3 

109.3 

120.0 

Products  : 

Margarine  (fat  content)  s 

7.6 

7.1 

9.7 

10.1 

10.8 

Shortening  : 

25.9 

25.1* 

32.3 

37.2 

30.6 

Salad  products  (fat  content)  : 

3.2 

l*.l* 

10.8 

12.5 

13.6 

Soap  (fat  content)  : 

1.1 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1* 

2.5 

22.1 

20.2 

25.7 

22.8 

20.5 

Fatty  acids  i 

1.2 

6.8 

15.6 

8.0 

6.1 

3l*.0 

56.3 

83.0 

123.8 

123.1 

Total  : 

2.3 

8.7 

18.2 

10.1* 

8.6 

92.8 

113.1* 

161.5 

206.1* 

198.6 

Grand  total  : 

1,003.7  1,168.0  l,Mi5.8 

1,1*31.9  1,515.7 

5,068.9 

^fi-jfi.G  7,782.1*10,31*6.7  10,899.1 

Glycerine  : 

18.0 

7.8 

1.1* 

.2 

.8 

16.0 

28.0 

53.0 

71*. 0 

69,0 

Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal:  : 

Thousand  tons 

Soybean  : 

.3 

1*69.1 

1,1*1*7.0  3,352.9  1*,103.5 

1*,573.1 

Cottonseed  : 

69.6 

1*2.3 

20.7 

1/ 

51*. 8 

76.3 

21*. 7 

33.8 

36.5 

Linseed  : 

3.3 

1.1* 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

50.6 

53.7 

93.2 

71*. 9 

110.7 

Copra  : 

hi.l 

8.1* 

Corn  : 

.6 

5.7 

Other  : 

.9 

8.7 

6*9 

3.2 

6.1 

10.7 

50.3 

61.3 

82.9 

Total  oilmeals  : 

8.6 

520.6 

If  .279.8 

1*,§OT.5 

1/  Includes  re-exports  and  foreign  donations  and  ahlpments  to  U.S. "  Terrltorlee. 
2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds, 
j/  Less  than  50  tons. 
SOURCE:    Bureau  of  Census. 
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Table  8,-Fats  and  oils:    Use  in  products  for  civilian  consumption,  1935-39  average,  annual  19^+7-71 


1  Butter 

;    (actual  weight) 

J-  Lard 
(direct  use)  1/ 

Margarine 
(actual  weight) 

Baking  and 
frying  fats 
{ shortening) 

Salad  and 
cooking  oils  2/ 

Other  edible 
uses  2/ 

All  food 
products  hj 

=    Total  = 

:                :  capita 

:  Per 
Total  • 

:  capita 

Per 

Total 

:  capita 

:  Per 
Total  : 
:  capita 

Total    =  ^" 
:  capita 

Total  = 

:  capita 

Food  products 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


1935-39 

2,196 

17.0 

l,l*2l* 

11.0 

371 

2.9 

1,519 

11.8 

81*1* 

6.5 

5,857 

1*5.1* 

19U7 

1,600 

11.2 

1,792 

ii:  .0 

713 

5.0 

1,33d 

9."* 

988 

6.9 

5,986 

1*2,0 

igltS 

1,1*50 

10,0 

1,850 

12,7 

00  / 

6.1 

1, 1*10 

9-7 

1,037 

7.1 

6,163 

1+2.6 

191*9 

1,51*9 

10.5 

1,71*1* 

11  ft 
11.0 

851 

c  ft 

5.0 

1,1*35 

9-7 

1,163 

7.9 

6,287 

1+2.6 

1950 

1,611* 

10.7 

1,891 

12.6 

918 

6.1 

1,656 

U.O 



1,297 

8.6 

6,890 

1+5.9 

1951 

1,1*1*5 

9.6 

1,855 

12.3 

996 

6.6 

1,365 

9.0 



1,168 

7.7 

6,366 

1+2.1 

1952 

1,316 

ft  (C 

0,0 

11  8 

7.9 

1,339 

ft  1 
0.7 

6,765 

1953                  :  1,329 

ft  ^ 

1,772 

11.1* 

1*256 

8.1 

1, 597 

102 

9*1 

0,0/0 

1*1*  1 

1,1*10 

8.9 

1,627 

10.2 

l!3l*6 

8^5 

1,870 

Ilia 

1,511* 

9.5 

7,238 

I+5I5 

1955 

1,1*60 

9.0 

1,639 

10.1 

1,323 

8.2 

1,863 

11.5 

1,701* 

10.5 

7,1*1*7 

1+5.9 

1956 

1,'*39 

8.7 

1,623 

9.8 

1,351* 

8.2 

1,797 

10.9 

1,800 

10.9 

7,1*75 

U5.2 

1957 

1,1*06 

8.1* 

1,589 

9.k 

l,Ult6 

8.6 

1,756 

10.1* 

1,821* 

10.8 

7,1*69 

1*1*. 1* 

1958 

1,1*18 

8.3 

1,61*0 

9.6 

1,51*9 

9.0 

1,935 

11.3 

1,801* 

10.5 

7,770 

1+5.3 

1959 

1,371 

7.9 

1,536 

8.8 

1,601* 

9.2 

2,196 

12.6 

1,1*86 

8.5 

1*59 

2.6 

8,068 

U6.2 

i960 

1,332 

7.5 

1,358 

7.6 

1,676 

9.'< 

2,238 

12.6 

1,630 

9.2 

l*lU 

2.3 

8,061* 

1*5.3 

1961 

1,335 

7.1* 

1,393 

7.7 

1,708 

2,311 

12.8 

1,661 

9.2 

361 

2.0 

8,173 

1+5.1 

1962 

1,31*2 

7.3 

1,311* 

7.2 

1,709 

9.3 

2,U69 

13.1* 

2,021 

11.0 

13U 

.7 

8,399 

1*5.7 

1963 

1,281 

6.9 

1,190 

6.1* 

1,785 

9.6 

2,525 

13.5 

2,066 

11.1 

381* 

2.1 

8,639 

1*6.3 

196I1 

1,297 

6.9 

1,193 

6  3 

1,835 

9.7 

2,598 

13.7 

2,21*9 

11.9 

1*28 

2.3 

8,991* 

1*7.6 

1965 

1,232 

6.1* 

1,225 

6.1* 

1,891 

9.9 

2,695 

11*. 1 

2,398 

12.6 

313 

1.6 

9,11*7 

1*7.7 

1966 

1,099 

5.7 

1,071 

5.5 

2,038 

10.5 

3,079 

15.9 

2,1*63 

12.9 

1*65 

2.1* 

9,61U 

1*9.6 

1967 

1,076 

5.5 

1,055 

5.1* 

2,0U6 

10.5 

3,108 

15.9 

2,1*71* 

12.6 

1*82 

2.5 

9,631* 

1*9.2 

1968 

1,117 

5.7 

1,106 

5.6 

2,130 

10.8 

3,211 

16. 3 

2,665 

13.5 

1*88 

2.5 

10,082 

51.0 

1969 

1,081 

5.1* 

1,011 

5.1 

2,151* 

10.8 

3,398 

17.1 

2,863 

ll*.l* 

1*73 

2.U 

10,339 

51.8 

1970 

1,061 

5.3 

939 

''.7 

2,223 

U.O 

3,1*96 

17.3 

3,125 

15.5 

SUl 

2.7 

lO.TUl 

53.3 

1971  5/ 

1,0* 

5.1 

887 

1*.^ 

2.261* 

3A29 

IS.8 

IS.? 

Ufio 

Industrial  products 

All  products 

Soap 

Drying  oil 
products  2/ 

Fatty  acids 

Animal  feeds 

Other  industrial 
products 

All  industrial 
products 

Including 
only  fat 
content  of 
butter  and 
margarine 

Per 
capita 
(fat 
content) 

Total    !  ^" 

,  capita 

Total  ': 

capita 

Total 

Per 
capita 

Total  ; 

.  capita 

Total  ; 

.  capita 

Total  ; 

.  capita 

Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


1935-39 

1,638 

12 

8 

77I+ 

6.0 

Ul*p 

3.1* 

2,852 

22.2 

8,709 

67.5 

191*7 

2,231* 

15 

7 

1,007 

7.1 

280 

1.9 

605 

U.2 

1+,126 

28.9 

10,103 

70.9 

191*8 

2,039 

11* 

0 

1,071 

7.1+ 

276 

1.9 

560 

3.9 

3,91*6 

27.2 

10,129 

69.8 

191+9 

1,758 

U 

9 

961+ 

6.5 

1*13 

2.8 

1*1+1 

3.0 

3,576 

21*. 2 

9,863 

66.8 

1950 

1,801* 

12 

0 

1,182 

7.9 

501 

3.1* 

653 

1+.3 

U,ll+0 

27.6 

11,030 

73.1* 

1951 

1,505 

10 

0 

1,129 

7.5 

1+53 

3.0 

763 

5.0 

3,850 

25.5 

10,216 

67.6 

1952 

1,352 

8 

8 

1,010 

6.6 

1*12 

2.7 

819 

5.3 

3,593 

23.1* 

10,358 

67.5 

1953 

1,291 

8 

3 

l,06li 

6.8 

577 

3.7 

699 

lt.5 

3,631 

23.3 

10,507 

67.1* 

195'* 

1,177 

7 

1+ 

1,001 

6.3 

521 

3.3 

111 

.V 

717 

U.5 

3,527 

22.2 

10,765 

67.7 

1955 

1,115 

6 

9 

1,101* 

6.8 

606 

3.8 

181 

1.1 

83U 

5.1 

3,81+0 

23.7 

11,287 

69.5 

1956 

1,038 

6 

3 

1,089 

6.6 

61*5 

3.9 

296 

1.8 

89I* 

5.1+ 

3,962 

21*. 0 

11,1+37 

69.2 

1957 

991* 

5 

9 

1,015 

6.0 

737 

l*.l* 

1*25 

2.5 

783 

1+.7 

3,959 

23.5 

11,1*28 

67.9 

1958 

91I* 

5 

3 

920 

5.1* 

722 

lt.2 

550 

3.2 

883 

5.2 

3,989 

23.3 

11,759 

68.6 

1959 

862 

U 

9 

910 

5.2 

1,150 

6.6 

505 

2.9 

808 

1+.7 

1*,235 

2l*.3 

12,303 

70.5 

i960 

860 

1+ 

8 

821 

U.6 

1,21*5 

7.0 

501* 

2.8 

8U1 

lt.7 

lt,271 

21*. 0 

12,335 

69.3 

1961 

830 

k 

6 

81*6 

1+.7 

1,226 

6.8 

502 

2.8 

819 

1».5 

lt,223 

23.3 

12,396 

68.1* 

1962 

771* 

1* 

2 

879 

1*.8 

1,319 

7.2 

876 

U.8 

878 

1*.8 

1*,726 

25.7 

13,125 

71.5 

1963 

775 

1+ 

2 

866 

l*.6 

1,1*08 

7.6 

827 

lt.5 

920 

1*.9 

U,796 

25.7 

13,1*35 

72.1 

196I* 

773 

1+ 

1 

889 

U.7 

1,598 

8.5 

838 

1+.5 

885 

li.7 

1*,983 

26.1* 

13,977 

73.9 

1965 

706 

3 

7 

895 
908 

1*.7 

1,735 

9.1 

717 

3.8 

763 

1*.0 

1*,816 

25.1 

13,963 

72.9 

1966 

719 

3 

7 

1».7 

1,957 

10.1 

893 

U.6 

85a 

l+.lt 

5,329 

27.6 

ll*,988 

77.5 

1967 

706 

3 

6 

81*1+ 

l*.3 

1,893 

9.7 

972 

5.0 

819 

1+.2 

5,231* 

26.8 

1U,868 

76. S 

1968 

689 

3 

5 

850 

1+.3 

1,907 

9.7 

1,011 

5.1 

788 

l+.O 

5,21*5 

26.6 

15,327 

77.8 

1969 

673 

3 

1* 

728 

3.7 

1,91*3 

9.8 

1,078 

5.1+ 

988 

5.0 

5,1*25 

27.2 

15,761* 

79.1 

1970 

679 

3 

1* 

620 

3.1 

2,001* 

1,098 

5.U 

872 

1+.3 

5,272 

26,2 

i6,<ait 

79.1* 

1971  5/ 

677 

3 

3 

619 

3.0 

1,779 

1:1 

l,ll*3 

5.7 

1,022 

5.1 

5,21*0 

25.7 

15,893 

77.8 

1/  Excludes  lard  used  in  margarine,  shortening,  and  nonfood  products.    2/  Fully  processed  liquid  vegetable  oils.    Including : use  in  oiayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings,  potato  products,  bakery  products,  and  in  fish  canning,  etc.    Not  reported  separately  prior  to  1959>         Mainly  saJ.$d  and  cooking  oils  prior  to 
1959-    Beginning  with  1959  includes  all  food  fats  and  oils  used  other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening  or  cooking  and } salad  oils,    k/  Including 
only  the  fat  content  of  butter  and  margarine  estimated  at  80-8l%  of  total  weight.    2/  Preliminary,    6/  Paints,  varnishes,  flofpr  coverings,  oil  cloth, 
printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated  fabrics  (other  than  oil  cloth),  caulking  cind  other  protective  coatings. 
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PALM  OIL,  A  FAST-RISING  COMPETITOR  OF  U.S.  FATS  AND  OILS 


by 

George  W.  Kromer 

ABSTRACT:  U.S.  supplies  of  imported  palm  oil  have  quadrupled  over  the  past  5  years,  to  about  400 
million  pounds  estimated  for  1972,  or  some  4%  of  the  domestic  edible  oil  use.  It  eiiters  the  United  States 
duty  free,  mainly  from  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  It  is  imported  at  phces  below  domestic  edible  vegetable  oils 
and  has  been  substituted  in  some  market  outlets,  particularly  shortening  manufacture.  Competition  likely 
ivill  intensify  since  world  output  of  palm  oil  is  increasing  and  probably  will  double  by  1980.  The  sharpest 
gains  are  projected  for  Malaysia,  which  may  produce  4  times  as  much  in  1980,  mainly  for  export. 

KEY  WORDS:  U.S.  palm  oil  imports  and  use;  world  oil  palms  production  and  exports. 


U.S.  imports  and  consumption  of  palm  oil  are 
increasing  rapidly  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  While  imported  supplies  are  still 
relatively  small  in  the  overall  U.S.  fats  and  oils  economy, 
greater  consumption  of  palm  oil  is  currently  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  edible  oils.  And  a  prospective 
tripling  of  world  export  availabilities  by  1980  points  to 
increasingly  keen  competition  for  U.S.  cottonseed  and 
soybean  oils  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Major  world  producers  and  exporters  of  palm  oil  and 
palm  kernel  oil  are  Malaysia,  Nigeria,  Indonesia,  and 
Zaire  (formerly  Republic  of  the  Congo)' .  The  sharp 
uptrend  in  output  of  oil  palm  products  mainly  reflects 
new  plantings  of  improved  high-yielding  varieties.  Other 
countries  getting  into  production  include  Ivory  Coast 
and  Dahomey. 

There  is  no  commercial  production  of  palm  oil  or 
palm  kernel  oil  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Imports  to  Rise  Sharply  in  1972 

U.S.  supplies  of  imported  palm  oil  have  risen  from 
about  100  million  pounds  in  calendar  1967  to  a  record 
400  million  pounds  estimated  for  1972  (table  9). 

Imports  through  February  this  year  totaled  80 
million  pounds  compared  with  36  million  in  the  first  2 
months  of  1971.  Imports  for  all  of  1972  are  estimated 
around  350  million  pounds,  more  than  50%  above  1971. 
U.S.  stocks  of  palm  oil  on  January  1  have  averaged 
around  40  million  pounds  in  recent  years.  On  March  1, 
1972,  they  were  71  mUlion  compared  with  49  million  a 
year  ago  (table  11). 

Last  year  palm  oil  imports  totaled  227  million 
pounds.  Indonesia  shipped  us  123  million  pounds  or 
54%  of  the  1971  total  and  Malaysia  shipped  100  million 
pounds  or  44%  (table  12).  These  countries  accounted  for 
93%  of  our  imports  during  1967-71.  The  Republic  of  the 
Congo  was  our  major  supplier  in  earlier  years. 


U.S.  imports  of  palm  oil  were  relatively  low  during 
1960-65  when  the  GSA  (General  Service 
Administration)  was  selling  the  Government  stockpile  of 
37.5  million  pounds.  All  of  this  oil  went  into  inedible 
uses.  After  GSA  liquidation,  imports  jumped  from  a 
mere  7  milhon  pounds  in  1965  to  76  million  in  1966 
and  have  continued  upward.  Edible  uses  have  accounted 
for  the  largest  part  of  this  increase,  facilitated  by  the 
improved  quality  of  palm  oil  coming  from  the  producing 
countries. 

The  average  unit  value  of  U.S.  imports  of  palm  oil 
(f.o.b.  producing  countries),  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  dropped  from  11  cents  per  pound  in  1965 
to  6V2  cents  in  1969,  then  increased  to  10  cents  in  1970 
and  1971.  Even  after  adjusting  for  ocean  transportation, 
these  piice  levels  were  below  those  of  domestically 
produced  edible  vegetable  oils. 

Domestic  Use  Expanding;  Shortening  Biggest  Outlet 

Palm  oil  is  now  used  primarily  as  an  edible  oil, 
competing  mainly  with  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils. 
Total  U.S.  disappearance  of  palm  oil  has  increased  from 
just  under  100  million  pounds  in  1967  to  an  estimated 
325  million  this  year.  A  continued  uptrend  in  domestic 
use  is  expected  as  supplies  of  palm  oil  become  more 
plentiful  and  prices  remain  competitive. 

Edible  use  now  accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  total 
U.S.  consumption  of  palm  oil,  nearly  all  in  shortening 
manufacture  (table  10).  Use  in  this  product  rose  trom  61 


'  Both  oils  come  from  the  oil  palm.  Palm  oil  is;  extracted  from 
the  outer  fleshy  pulp  of  the  palm  truit,  and  palm  kernel  oil 
comes  from  the  hard  inner  kernel  of  the  nut.  The  oil  palm  is 
distinctive  among  commercial  oil-bearing  plants  in  producing  2 
oils  of  entirely  different  chemical  composition  and  appearance 
from  the  same  plant.  The  fruit  produces  a  red  oil,  which  contains 
carotenoids,  whereas  the  crushed  kernel  produces  a  white  oil 
similar  to  coconut  oil. 
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Table   9. --Palm  oil:     U.S.  supply,  disposition  and  price,  1950-72 


Calendar 
year 

Supply 

Disposition 

Price  per  pound 

Xniports 
if  \ 

Total 

Stocks,  January  1 

:     GSA  : 

Trade 

Total 

Dcmestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Clarified, 

riyntinw  J 
truckloaji , 
New  York 

:       Tarf.-  :,"fi"^"%^ 
.bulk,  c.i.f., 
wagons,       :    _  '  ' 
:    New  York      :  European 
ports 

—  Million  pounds  — 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1950 

56 

2/1*3 

99 

3/73 

ll*.6 





1951 
1952 

101 

51. 

2/23 
2/26 

121* 
77 

3/97 
3/59 

23.1 
13.8 



... 





1953 

36 

2/17 

53 

12.2 





195'* 

66 

2/15 

81 

j*/b7 

12.5 

... 

1955 

20 

6h 

59 

13.0 





1956 

28 

19 





1*7 

k6 

15.0 





1957 

19 

21 

— 

1*0 

1*2 

15.2 

... 



1958 

1*3 

16 

'-J-O 

59 

1*7 

lU.l* 

1959 

31 

12 

12 

1*3 

U/l*2 

lU.6 

12.3 

i960 

1*7 

lt8 

38 

10 

95 

V53 

11*. 2 

11.6 

1961 

56 

61 

35 

26 

117 

"5/66 

llt.6 

U.8 

1962 

36 

57 

31* 

23 

93 

V60 

13.9 

11.6 

... 

1963 

2h 

35 

28 

7 
1 

59 

Vltl* 

llt.O 

11.6 

6 

37 

20 

17 

1*3 

4/30 

11*. 2 

11.8 

1965 

7 

19 

10 

9 

26 

5/30 

15.8 

13.1* 

12.1* 

1966 

76 

9 

9 

85 

V66 

15.1 

12.7 

10.7 

1967 

6lt 

33 

33 

97 

V86 

11*. 8 

12.6 

10.2 

1968 

103 

16 

16 

119 

■5/97 

11*. 5 

12.0 

7.7 

1969 

160 

28 

28 

1,88 

153 

12.5 

11.2 

8.1 

1970  5/ 

iin 

35 

35 

176 

133 

15.9 

13.2 

11.6 

1971  5/ 

227 

1*3 

h3 

270 

230 

15.1 

13.3 

U.7 

1972  ^/ 

350 

1*0 

Uo 

390 

325 

7/11:8 

7/  8.7 

1/  As  palm  oil  enters  the  United  States  duty  free,  all  imports  are  reported  as  imports  for  eonsuiq)tion.    2/  Excludes  stocks  held  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials.    _3/  Allows  for  movement  Into  or  out  of  Government  stockpiles,    k/  Reported 
factory  consun^jtion  figures  used  for  years  in  which  it  exceeds  calculated' domestic  disappearance,    j/  Preliminary.    6/  Forecast,  ex- 
cept January  1  stocks.    7/  J anuary-March  average. 


Table  10  .--Palm  oil:    U.S.  utilization,  by  products,  1950-71  l/ 


Calendar 
year 

Food 

Nonfood 

Total 
domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Shortening  ] 

Margarine  \ 

other  ; 

Total 

Soap  ; 

Fatty  : 
acids  : 

Other 

Total 

—  Million  pounds  — 

1950 

■» — 

5 

39 

1*1* 

S/73 

1951 

3 

37 

1*0 

2/97 

1952 

1 

1 

3 

56 

59 

^/59 

1953 

1 

1 

1* 

35 

39 

2/39 

1951* 

16 

16 

8 

39 

51 

67 

1955 

12 

1*7 

59 

59 

1956 

1* 

1*3 

1*6 

I46 

1957 

2 

1*0 

1*2 

1*8 

1958 

1 

li6 

1*7 

h7 

1959 

3 

3 

5 

D 

33 

38 

1*2 

i960 

1 

1 

10 

D 

1*1 

52 

53 

1961 

21 

5 

1* 

30 

D 

37 

37 

66 

1962 

16 

1* 

9 

29 

1 

D 

30 

31 

60 

1963 

11* 

1 

2 

17 

3 

D 

21* 

27 

1*1* 

1961* 

11 

11 

D 

27 

27 

38 

1965 

13 

13 

D 

17 

17 

30 

1966 

38 

ll* 

52 

S 

ll* 

lU 

66 

1967 

61 

1 

62 

B 

2h 

21* 

86 

1968 

72 

1* 

76 

D 

20 

20 

97 

1969 

110 

18 

128 

D 

25 

25 

153 

1970  j/ 

85 

1 

ll* 

100 

D 

3!* 

31* 

133 

1971  3/ 

ll*0 

1 

18 

159 

D 

71 

71 

230 

1/  Mostly  EES  estimates,  as  Census  end-use  data  are  limited  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  figures  for  individual  companies.    2/  In- 


cludes  Government  stockpiling  activities,    j/  Preliminary.    D. — Census  disclosure. 
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SUPPLY 


U.S.  PALM  OIL 

 MIL.  LB.  


Stocks  Jan.  1 
Imports 


Total  supply 


400 


All  otherO 
Shortening 


DISAPPEARANCE 


INCLUDES  MARCARIHE  AND  OTHER  EDIBLE  USES;  FATTY  ACIDS,  AND  OTHER  NONFOOD  USE.  1972  FORECAST. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  ERS  6951-72  (3)       ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Figure  1 


million  pounds  in  1967  to  140  million  in  1971.  Small 
quantities  are  also  consumed  in  margarine  and  other 
edible  products. 

Record-high  domestic  consumption  of  palm  oil 
occurred  in  1937  when  400  million  pounds  were 
imported.  At  that  time,  soap  was  the  largest  market, 
comprising  nearly  half  of  total  U.S.  disappearance.  Since 
World  War  II  only  small  quantities  have  been  used  in 
soap.  Palm  oil  does  not  have  the  quick-lathering 
properties  of  coconut  and  palm  kernel  oils,  which  make 
them  useful  in  the  toilet  soaps  still  in  demand. 

Fats  and  oils  used  In  stiortening 


Oil  or  fat 

Calendar  year 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Soybean   

2,101 

2,182 

2,047 

248 

276 

168 

Palm  

110 

85 

140 

47 

45 

56 

Total  

2,506 

2,588 

2,411 

2,548 

2,623 

2,441 

958 

976 

1,037 

3,506 

3,599 

3,479 

Inedible  uses  of  palm  oil  rose  from  24  million  pounds 
in  1967  to  71  million  last  year.  Unfortunately,  census 
data  are  not  available  on  specific  end-uses  in  inedible 
products— such  as  soap,  fatty  acids,  tin  and  terne  plating, 
lubricants,  and  similar  oils.  Any  shift  from  phosphate 
detergents  to  fat-based  soap  compounds  likely  would 
increase  the  demand  for  palm  oil,  tallow,  and  vegetable 
oil  foots. 

Rising  Share  of  Domestic  Market 

The  increasing  palm  oil  imports  at  competitive  prices 
have  cut  into  the  traditional  markets  for  cottonseed  and 
soybean  oils.  As  shown  below,  domestic  use  of  the  4 
major  U.S.  edible  oils  has  fallen  off  since  1970  while  use 
of  palm  oil  has  increased. 

Domestic  use  of  selected  edit>le  oils 


Oil 


'  Lard  and  beef  fats. 


Soybean   

Cottonseed  

Corn  

Peanut   

Total  

Palm  oil   

%  of  domestic  oils 

'  Forecast. 


Calendar  year 


1970 


1971 


1972' 


Million 
pounds 

6,312 
1,051 
452 
163 
7,978 

133 
1.7% 


Million 
pounds 

6,269 
804 
430 
195 

7,698 

230 
3.0% 


Million 
pounds 

6,400 
750 
425 
225 

7,800 

325 
4% 
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Figure  2 


The  potential  for  increased  use  of  palm  oil  in  both 
food  and  industrial  products  in  the  United  States  looms 
large. 

World  Production  Doubles  in  5  Years 

World  palm  oil  production  is  nearly  doubling  within 
5  years,  rising  from  1,273,000  metric  tons  in  1967  to 
2,250,000  tons  forecast  for  1972  (table  13).  About 
one-half  of  the  1  million-ton-increase  has  been  in 
Malaysia,  the  world's  leading  producer  of  palm  oil  which 
in  1972  probably  will  account  for  about  one-third  of 
world  output.  Indonesia,  Zaire,  and  Ivory  Coast  have 
also  increased  output  sharply  in  recent  years.  These  4 
countries  and  Nigeria  account  for  four-fifths  of  palm  oil 
output. 

Large  areas  of  oil  palms  have  been  planted  in  recent 
years  and  are  still  being  planted  in  a  number  of 
countries.  The  rate  of  production  expansion  is  expected 
to  increase  as  a  larger  proportion  of  the  plantation 
acreage  planted  in  recent  years  comes  into  bearing.  New 
trees  require  4  to  5  years  before  bearing  fruit  and  do  not 
reach  maximum  yields  until  about  the  tenth  year.  They 
remain  commercially  productive  until  they  are  about  30 
to  35  years  old,  after  which  the  height  makes  harvesting 
difficult. 

Economic  reasoning  behind  the  expansion  in  oil 
palms  varies  between  countries.  According  to  a  recent 
FAO  study,  the  key  factors  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
are  diversification  of  agricultural  production  and  of  the 


sources  of  export  earnings.  Production  conditions  there 
are  particularly  favorable  and  most  of  the  increase  in 
palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  output  will  be  exported, 
although  domestic  consumption  of  these  oils  is  also 
likely  to  grow.  In  some  African  countries,  such  as 
Nigeria,  Zaire,  and  Sierre  Leone,  where  palm  oil  is  the 
major  oil  consumed  domestically,  most  of  the  increased 
supplies  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing  local 
demand,  although  efforts  are  also  likely  to  be  made  to 
maintain  or  expand  exports.  Other  African  countries 
such  as  Ivory  Coast,  Cameroon,  and  Dahomey,  which 
until  now  consumed  most  of  their  production,  will  have 
increased  quantities  for  export.  Also,  there  are  other 
countries— such  as  Colombia  and  Ecuador^where 
cultivation  of  the  oil  palm  is  relatively  recent  and  the 
primary  objective  is  to  replace  oil  imports,  thus 
economizing  on  scarce  foreign  exchange  resources. 

High  Yields  Per  Acre 

Oil  palms,  a  perennial  crop,  are  harvested  throughout 
the  year.  The  fruits  ripen  in  about  6  months,  so  2  crops 
per  year  are  obtained.  Most  other  oilseed  crops  are 
annuals  and  the  harvest  is  seasonal. 

The  African  oil  palm  cultivated  in  plantations  yields 
more  edible  vegetable  oil  per  acre— from  one-half  to  2 
tons  or  more-than  any  other  fat -bearing  plants  U.S. 
soybeans  yield  around  300  pounds  of  oil  per  acre. 


'The  oil  palm  is  native  to  West  Africa  and  therefore  is  called  the 
African  oil  palm. 
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The  newer  high-yielding  varieties  of  African  oil  palm 
also  yield  more  palm  oil  relative  to  palm  kernels  than 
older  varieties.  The  fruit  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
pulp— containing  the  palm  oil— and  a  smaller  nut.  The 
palm  kernel  yield  is  now  about  20%  of  the  yield  of  palm 
oil.  Thus,  palm  oil  output  Hkely  will  continue  to  increase 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  that  of  palm  kernel  oil. 

Composition  of  the  palm  fruit  is  roughly:  Pericarp 
(outer  fleshy  pulp)  40  to  70%;  shell  30  to  40%;  and 
kernel  7  to  12%.  Palm  oil  is  extracted  from  the  pericarp, 
which  varies  widely  in  oil  yield— 20  to  50%— depending 
upon  variety,  growing  conditions,  and  processing 
methods.  Palm  kernel  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruit's 
kernels,  which  contain  between  44  and  53%  oil.  Palm 


kernel  oil  production  ranges  between  20  and  40%  of  the 
volume  of  palm  oil  produced. 

Processing  of  palm  fruit  for  oil  occurs  only  where  oil 
palms  are  grown,  because ,  the  fruit  is  perishable.  But 
palm  kernels  are  storable  and  large  quantities  ar^ 
exported  for  crushing  in  importing  countries. 

The  integration  of  palm  oil  processing  mills  with 
technical  management  in  the  production,  harvesting,  and 
processing  areas  has  resulted  in  a  maximum  recovery  of 
high  quality  oil. 

Palm  oil  production  has  risen  the  most  among  the  oils 
in  the  palm  family  since  1960,  and  in  1972  may  be  only 
about  a  tenth  below  coconut  oil.  In  1960  it  was  a  third 
below  coconut  oil. 


World  production  of  fats  and  oils 


Type 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1971' 

1972' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

me  trie 

metric 

metric 

metric 

metric 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Palm  family: 

1,960 

2,135 

2,110 

2,400 

2,550 

430 

435 

410 

465 

500 

Palm  

1,285 

1,385 

1,790 

2,015 

2,250 

58 

54 

102 

107 

110 

3,733 

4,009 

4,412 

4,987 

5,410 

Total  fats  and  Oils  .  . 

29,593 

35,156 

39,236 

41,373 

42,922 

Percent  of  total: 

12.6% 

11.4% 

11.2% 

12.1% 

12.6% 

Palm  oil  

4.3% 

3.9% 

4.6% 

4.9% 

5.2% 

'Preliminary.  '  Forecast. 


SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Fats  and  Oils  Division. 


Malaysia  World's  Leading  Exporter 

World  exports  of  palm  oil  have  increased  steadily 
from  504,000  metric  tons  in  1967  (40%  of  world 
production)  to  1,150,000  tons  forecast  for  1972  (51%). 
Three  cou  ntries— Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and 
Zaire— account  for  about  90%  of  the  total  (table  13). 
Exports  from  Nigeria,  the  world's  second  largest 
producer  of  palm  oil,  are  relatively  small  because  of  its 
own  rising  oil  requirements. 

Malaysia  has  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in 
world  exports  of  palm  oil— shipping  180,000  tons  in 
1967  and  685,000  in  1972.  This  year  Malaysia  probably 
will  account  for  three-fifths  of  world  exports  of  palm 
oil,  exporting  over  90%  of  its  domestic  output. 

Favorable  economic  conditions  for  longterm 
investment  in  new  oil  palm  estates  and  some  shift  and 
diversiflcation  from  rubber  to  oil  palm  are  factors 
contributing  to  the  sharp  increase  in  Malaysian 
production  and  export  availabilities. 

In  1972,  Indonesia  probably  will  account  for 
one-fifth  of  world  exports  of  palm  oil  and  Zaire  about 
one-tenth. 


Twice  As  Much  Palm  Oil  by  1980;  Sharper  Rise 
For  Exports' 

According  to  a  recent  FAO  study,  world  production 
of  palm  oil  is  projected  to  increase  by  about  2  million 
tons  or  110%  over  the  decade  to  reach  3.7  million  tons 
by  1980.  Export  availabilities  would  increase  even  more 
rapidly  than  output,  reaching  some  2  million  tons,  about 
triple  the  1970  level. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  world  exports  by  1980 
could  be  one-fourth  greater  than  total  palm  oil  output 
was  in  1970.  The  FAO  projections  could  prove 
conservative  as  yields  and  planting  rates  may  exceed 
those  assumed  in  the  analysis. 


'This  section  is  largely  from  an  FAO  paper  entitled  "Prospects 
for  Supplies  of  Palm  Oil  and  Palm  Kernels  to  1980,"  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  CCP:  of 
72/2, November  1971.  In  addition  to  the  projections  for  1980 
the  paper  also  provides  information  on  projects  financed  by  6 
major  international  banks  and  development  funds.  The  role  of 
international  financing  agencies  which  will  lead  to  increased 
production  of  oil  palm  products  is  shown  to  be  quite  substantial. 
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Figure  3 


The  FAO  estimates  for  1980  are  shown  for  the  9 
most  important  producing  countries  in  table  13  for  palm 
oil  and  table  18  for  palm  kernels.  Of  all  the  various  fats 
and  oils,  output  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil  will 
grow  the  fastest  between  1970  and  1980— about  8%  and 
6%  per  year  respectively,  compared  with  3%  for  all  oils 
and  fats.  The  volume  of  increase  in  palm  oil  production 
by  1980  is  exceeded  only  by  that  projected  for  soybean 
oil. 

During  the  1960's  output  of  palm  oil  grew  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.7%  and  the  rate  was  increasing 
near  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Palm  oil  will  account  for  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  total  world  production  of  fats  and  oils  during  the 
197 O's.  By  1980  it  is  expected  to  account  for  nearly  7% 
of  total  world  supplies  as  against  4%  in  1970. 

Malaysia  will  be  the  biggest  producer  of  palm  oil  by 
1980,  with  output  rising  about  14%  a  year  and  reaching 
1.6  million  tons  by  1980.  It  would  account  for  over  40% 
of  world  production  and  its  output  would  be  2'/2  times 
greater  than  any  other  country.  The  Ivory  Coast  and 
Indonesia  are  likely  to  show  sharp  increases  in  oil  palm 
production,  while  Nigeria  and  Zaire,  historically  the  2 
major  producers,  are  expected  to  show  quite  small 
increases.  Colombia  is  the  only  Latin  American  country 
that  is  likely  to  reach  an  output  of  50,000  tons  by  1980. 

Malaysia  already  accounts  for  over  half  of  world 
exports  of  palm  oil  and  its  likely  growth  in  output. 


coupled  with  the  relatively  low  proportion  of  output  to 
be  used  for  home  consumption,  indicates  that  its  share 
of  the  world  market  for  palm  oil  will  increase  further 
over  the  decade— possibly  to  around  two-thirds. 
Indonesia  will  probably  be  the  next  largest  exporter  in 
1980. 

Export  availabilities  of  palm  oil,  based  on  output 
estimates,  would  require  an  annual  growth  in  exports  of 
about  a  tenth. 

The  pattern  of  palm  kernel  output  differs  from  that 
of  palm  oil.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  varying  importance 
of  wild  oil  palms  but  mainly  because  countries  showing 
the  most  rapid  increase  in  output  have  planted  new 
types  of  palms  with  a  low  ratio  of  palm  kernel  oil  output 
relatively  to  palm  oil. 

U.S.  Palm  Kernel  Oil  Imports  Up  This  Year 

Prospects  for  palm  kernel  oil  (edible)  imports  into 
the  United  States  are  not  as  spectacular  as  for  palm  oil. 
Palm  kernel  oil  imports  and  domestic  use  remained 
relatively  stable  over  the  past  5  years,  averaging  aound 
100  million  pounds  per  year  (table  14).  Imports  and  use 
so  far  this  year  are  up  and  for  all  1972  probably  will 
exceed  100  million  pounds  (table  16). 

Palm  kernel  oil  is  high  in  lauric  acid,  similar  to 
coconut  oil,  and  the  2  are  often  used  interchangeably  in 
specialty  products.  High  lauric  acid  oils  are  used  by  the 
baking  and  confectionery  industries  in  "coatings"  on 
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cookies  and  candies,  principally  because  they  provide 
resistance  against  rancidity  and  extend  the  "shelf  life"  of 
these  products. 

Edible-grade  palm  kernel  oil  is  dutiable  at  0.5  cent 
per  pound;  the  inedible  grade  enters  duty  free  but 
imports  are  negligible.  The  United  States  does  not  grow 
commercially  any  oil-bearing  crops  containing  lauric 
acid. 

Edible  uses  of  palm  kernel  oil  are  mainly  in  the 
manufacture  of  confectioneries,  biscuits,  crackers  and 
other  baking  goods,  popcorn,  and  other  specialty 
products.  Small  quantities  are  also  consumed  in 
shortening  and  margarine  manufacture.  The  price  of 
imported  palm  kernel  oil  is  usually  significantly  higher 
than  prices  of  edible  oils  produced  domestically.  It 
usually  fluctuates  with  coconut  oil  prices.  The  inedible 
grade  of  palm  kernel  oil  is  used  chiefly  in  making  fatty 
acids  and  quick-lathering  soaps. 

About  90%  of  the  palm  kernel  oil  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  believed  to  be  used  in  food  products, 
competing  with  imported  coconut  oil  (table  15).  The 
Census  Bureau  publishes  little  end-use  data  for  palm 
kernel  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "other  edible" 
category  represents  about  90%  of  the  total  apparent 
domestic  usage.  Such  "basket"  classifications  are 
meaningless  for  analyzing  marketing  trends. 


United  States  Leading  Importer 

The  United  States  is  a  major  importer  of  palm  kernel 
oil— about  one-third  of  the  world's  total— but  does  not 
import  kernels  for  crushing.  Of  the  96  million  pounds  of 
oil  imported  in  1971,  Africa  (Congo  and  Dahomey) 
supplied  about  one-half,  the  Netherlands  about  one-third 
(probably  of  Nigerian  origin)  and  Japan  about 
one-eighth  (table  17).  Palm  kernel  oil  is  produced  in 
both  palm-growing  countries  and  oil-importing 
countries.  The  latter,  mainly  European  countries, 
produce  the  oil  from  kernels  received  from  palm-growing 
countries. 

U.S.  imports  and  usage  of  palm  kernel  oil  probably 
will  expand.  However,  the  annual  volume  will  vary  with 
the  availability  and  price  of  coconut  oil  (the 
predominant  lauric-acid  oil),  imported  almost  entirely 
from  the  Philippines.  In  1971,  the  U.S.  disappearance  of 
coconut  oil  was  about  875  million  pounds— about  10 
times  that  of  palm  kernel  oil. 

World  production  of  palm  kernels  is  forecast  by  FAO 
to  expand  a  third  by  1980,  sharply  greater  than 
prospective  gains  in  coconut  oil  output  (table  18).  This 
points  to  larger  quantities  becoming  available  for  export 
on  the  world  market. 
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Table  lit— Palm  kernel  oil  (edible):   U.S.  supply,  disposition  and  price,  1950-72 


Calendar 

year 

Supply 

Disposition 

Price  per  pound 

Apparent  :  : 
production:                 :  gtocks 

from  im-  :    Imports  : 
ported  ma-;                i  «>an. 
terials  l/:  : 

Total 

Exports 

Domestic 

disap- 
pearance 

Bulk, 
c.i.f.. 

New  York. 

Congolese, 
5i  c.i.f., 

European 
ports 

—  Million  pounds  — 

Cents 

cents 

1950 

'.  8 

20 

28 

— 

28 

— 

— 

1951 

:  6 

5 

'2/ 

11 

— 

3/11 

— 

— 

1952 



11 

2/ 

11 

— 

3/11 

— 

— 

1953 



51 

— 

50 

— 

— 

195i^ 

:   

50 

— 

k3 

— 

— 

1955 



h6 

10 

— 

50 

— 

— 

1956 



Ul 

6 

ki 

— 

k5 

— 

— 

1957 



50 

1 

51 

— 

1+8 

— 

1958 



51 

3 

5k 

— 

51 

::: 

1  J- 

■a 

Ik 

66 

16.1+ 

i960 



88 

a 

0 

— 

78 

Ik.l 

13.3 

1961 



81+ 

18 

102 

... 

87 

11.2 

10.7 

1962 

8k 

16 

100 

8h 

10.9 

10.3 

1963 

83 

16 

99 

79 

12.5 

12.2 

196U 

85 

20 

105 

83 

13.3 

13.0 

1965 

83 

21 

loU 

87 

15.1^ 

15.7 

1966 

109 

17 

126 

97 

12.9 

12.3 

1967 

10k 

30 

13** 

118 

13.1 

n.U 

1968 

121 

16 

137 

112 

17.6 

it/ 

1969 

99 

2k 

123 

102 

5/ 

1970  6/ 

83 

22 

105 

n 

1971  6/ 

19 

115 

1 072  7/ 

.  135,  

no 

'1/  Estimated  from  reported  consumption,  change  in  stocks,  and  net  foreign  trade.    2/  Less  than  500,000 
pounds.    3/  Beginning  stocks  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  ending  stocks,    k/  Price    quotes  discontinued 
May  1967.    5/  Price  quotes  discontinued  May  I968.  6/  Preliminary.    7/  forecast. 


Table  15,'"Palm  kernel  oil  (edible):     U.S.  utilization,  by  products,  195O-7I 


Food 

Nonfood 

=  Total 

Calendar 

Salad    :  : 
and      :  : 

Foots  \ 

; domestic 

year 

Shortening  Margarine  | 

cooking  :    O^er  . 

Total  : 

Soap  ! 

and  \ 

Other 

;  Total 

'.  disap- 

oils      :  : 

loss  1 

]pearance 

Million  pounds  -- 

1950 

1+ 

22 

26 

i/ 

1 

1/ 

2 

28 

1951 

8  2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

11 

1952 

11 

11 

11 

1953 

3  2 

15 

20 

23 

6 

2 

31 

50 

195^ 

3  1 

28 

32 

6 

5 

1/ 

12 

1+3 

1955 

7  1 

28 

36 

5 

5 

1+ 

11+ 

50 

1956 

7  1 

3k 

1+2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1+5 

1957 

3  3 

1+2 

1+7 

K 

1 

1+8 

1958 

1+7 

1+7 

1+ 

51 

1959 

1+9 

k9 

11 

6 

1 

17 

66 

i960 

53 

53 

12 

7 

7 

26 

78 

1961 

2 

2/3  51* 

59 

11+ 

8 

6 

28 

87 

1962 

70 

70 

5 

8 

2 

15 

8k 

1963 

69 

69 

8 

2 

10 

79 

196I+ 

67 

67 

11 

5 

16 

83 

1965 

77 

77 

8 

2 

10 

87 

1966 

87 

87 

7 

3 

10 

97 

1967 

108 

108 

k 

6 

10 

118 

1968 

97 

97 

15 

1 

15 

112 

1969 

93 

93 

9 

9 

102 

1970.3/ 

2 

76 

78 

7 

7 

86 

1971  3/ 

k  1 

77 

82 

7 

7 

89 

1/  Less'than  500,000  poiiids.    2/  Included  in  o-Uier  food  category  in  earlier  years.    J/  Preliminary" 
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SEASONALITY  IN  TALLOW  PRODUCTION  AND  USE 


By 

Stanley  A.  Gazelle 

Abstract:  Inedible  tallow,  an  important  component  of  the  U.S.  fats  and  oils  industry,  has  shown 
spectacular  growth  over  the  past  2  decades,  and  further  expansion  is  likely.  Seasonal  patterns  of 
production,  use,  and  prices  show  definite  but  not  extremely  large  variations.  For  seasonal  indexes  using 
1968-70  data,  production  and  prices  varied  the  least,  ranging  about  10  percentage  points  between  the  peaks 
and  troughs.  Exports  showed  the  most  variation,  with  a  range  of  about  35  percentage  points.  Seasonality  of 
domestic  use,  stocks,  and  use  of  tallow  in  animal  feeds,  soap,  lubricants,  and  fatty  acids  fell  between  these 
ranges.  Most  seasonal  patterns  showed  some  change  from  those  in  earlier  years  studied. 

KEY  WORDS:  Inedible  tallow  production  and  use,  seasonal  variation,  seasonal  indexes. 


Inedible  tallow,  a  raw  material  in  the  U.S.  fats  and 
oils  industry,  ranks  second  only  to  soybean  oil  in  terms 
of  volume  produced  and  used.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
production  has  more  than  doubled,  expanding  from  a 
httle  under  2.5  billion  pounds  in  the  early  1950's  to  an 
estimated  5.3  billion  in  the  current  marketing  year. 

Tallow  is  primarily  a  byproduct  of  the  commercial 
beef  industry.  Production  has  increased  dramatically  in 
line  with  the  expansion  in  beef  output.  Continued 
growth  is  expected,  as  the  production  of  beef  continues 
to  expand.  Based  on  projections  for  cattle  slaughter  and 
beef  output,  inedible  tallow  production  by  1980  will 
approximate  7  billion  pounds,  an  increase  of  about  a 
third  during  the  1970's.' 

As  increasing  quantities  of  inedible  tallow  became 
available  at  favorable  prices,  usage  also  increased,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  Today,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  fats  in  world  trade,  and  also  one  of  the 
cheapest.  The  United  States  accounts  for  over  one-half 
of  total  world  output. 

Domestic  use  has  increased  from  around  1.6  billion 
pounds  20  years  ago  to  an  estimated  2.7  billion  pounds 
this  marketing  year.  Tallow  is  widely  used  in  many 
manufactured  industrial  products.  The  principal  outlets 
are  in  animal  feeds,  soap  making,  fatty  acids,  and 
lubricants,  which  account  for  about  90%  of  the  volume 
used. 

Today,  use  in  animal  feeds  is  the  most  important 
single  outlet,  utilizing  over  1  billion  pounds  or  about 
40%  of  total  domestic  disappearance.  Earlier,  this 
category  took  less  than  100  million  pounds.  At  one 
time,  soap  was  the  major  market.  However,  competition 
from  synthetic  detergents,  which  began  in  the  late 
1940's,  reduced  usage  in  soap  by  about  a  half.  Today, 
soap  making  absorbs  about  600  million  pounds,  or 
approximately  a  fourth  of  the  total.  Use  in  fatty  acids 
accounts  for  another  600  millions  pounds.  This  outlet 


has  increased  nearly  2V2  times.  The  remaining  tenth  is 
used  in  lubricants  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

The  most  dramatic  growth  has  occurred  in  exports, 
where  volume  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  20-year 
period  to  the  recent  level  of  2.6  billion  pounds.  As 
production  increased  faster  than  domestic  use,  the  read- 
ily available  quantities  at  favorable  prices  attracted 
foreign  buyers.  The  major  markets  are  Asia  and  Western 
Europe,  which  together  account  for  about  two-thirds  of 
total  exports.  Most  of  these  exports  are  for  commercial 
dollar  sales. 


SEASONAL  VARIATION 

The  production  and  use  of  tallow  vary  over  the 
course  of  the  year  in  a  regular  pattern.  These 
fluctuations  are  due  to  natural  and  man-made  forces  that 
occur  again  and  again  at  periodic  intervals.  They  can  be 
measured  by  means  of  an  index  of  seasonal  variation. 
Seasonal  variations  are  of  interest  because  they  reveal 
generally  regular  month-to-month  changes  within  the 
year  around  the  secular  trend,  and  provide  a  measure  of 
the  magnitude  of  these  changes. 

Measurement  of  seasonal  variation  is  useful  in 
analyzing  economic  developments  and  in  making 
business  decisions.  Data  properly  adjuste(J  for  seasonal 
variation  are  easier  to  interpret  and  can  reveal  significant 
changes. 

In  this  study,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  method  of 
seasonal  adjustment  was  used  to  provide  a  rough 
measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  seasonal  change  in 
comparison  with  other  elements  that  contribute  to 


'"U.S.  Tallow  and  Grease  Production  and  Marketing  Trends", 
FOS-260,  November  1971. 
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Table  20. — Tallow,  inedlTjle,  and  greases:    Supply,  disposition  and  price,  1950-71 


Year 
"beginning 
Oc  toiler 

Supply 

Disposition  : 

Price  per  pound 
Chicago 

Apparent  ! 
production  . 

1/  ; 

Imports  ■ 

Oct,  1  : 

Total 

Exports 

and 
shipments 

Domestic 

disappearance : 

Total 

:Per  capita  : 

Prime  i 

No.  1 

Million 

I'Ll  LJ  L  (JXi 

Mt  T  T  "1  on 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

Cen'ts 

Cents 

1950 

2,31+3 

I4 

?7Q 
^  1  y 

2,626 

509 

1,777 

11.7 

11.9 

1951 

2,268 

3_ 

2,609 

720 

1,550 

10.0 

6.3 

5.1 

1952 

2,616 

1 

3^+0 

2,957 

1,070 

1,523 

9.7 

1+.3 

3.6 

1953 

2,661 

3 

363 

3,027 

1,186 

1,571+ 

9.8 

6.2 

5.6 

195'+ 

2,875 

1+ 

268 

1,265 

1,620 

7.0 

6.5 

1955 

3,215 

2 

260 

3,1+77 

1,1+91+ 

1,677 

10.1 

6.9 

6.3 

1956 

3,1^7 

3 

306 

3,1+56 

1,1+31 

1,786 

10.6 

7.1 

6.6 

1957 

2,896 

2/ 

^  J" 

3,135 

1,107 

1.799 

10.5 

7.6 

7.0 

1958 

3,2lU 

2 

3,1+1+1+ 

1,311 

1,808 

10.3 

6.6 

6.0 

1959 

3,5'+0 

2/ 

■^27 

3,867 

1,718 

1,806 

10.2 

5-2 

1+.5 

i960 

3,561 

2/ 

J 

3,901+ 

1,769 

1,71+5 

9.7 

6.0 

5.3 

1961 

3,776 

2 

^8q 

1+,167 

1,710 

2,093 

11.1+ 

5.1 

1+.6 

1962 

3,829 

2 

365 

It, 196 

1,738 

2,12l+ 

11.1+ 

5.0 

1+.5 

1963 

k,6ok 

2 

331+ 

l+,9l+0 

2,338 

2,320 

12.2 

5.9 

5.1+ 

196 1+ 

k,h6l 

2 

282 

l+,7l+3 

2,155 

2,239 

11.7 

7.8 

7.3 

1965 

h,kl9 

1 

351 

'+,770 

1,962 

2,393 

12.3 

7.3 

6.8 

1966 

h,766 

U 

U17 

5,187 

2,2llt 

2,565 

13.0 

5.5 

5.0 

1967 

6 

U09 

5,166 

2,212 

2,577 

12.9 

1+.6 

1+.2 

1968 

h,6oi 

1+ 

377 

l+,982 

2,009 

2,670 

13.2 

5.8 

5.1+ 

1969 

U,830 

7 

30U 

5,11+1 

2,051 

2,721 

13.3 

7.5 

7.0 

1970  3/ 

5,2?2 

7 

370 

5,6^9 

2,591 

2,628 

12.8 

7.6 

6.8 

1971 V 

5,300 

5 

I+IO 

5,715 

2,550 

2,750 

13.2 

5/6.2 

5/5-8  , 

'  .     wmt  5  *^  '   '  T    .  ^  

1/  Apparent  production  computed  from  CensTiB  factory  consuntption,  net  foreign  trade,  and  change  in  stocks. 
1966-69  Census  reported  production.    2/  Less  than  500,000  pound's.    ^/  Prellminaiy.    J+/  Forecast,    5/  Oct.-Feb. 


avsrage. 


Table  gl. — TaXLow,  inedible,  and  greases:     Utilization,  by  products,  1950-70 


Year  : 

:  Lubricants  : 

beginning  : 
October  : 

Soap 

:  Animal 
:  feeds 

Fatty 
acids 

:         and  : 

.   . T  Other 
:      similar  : 

:        oils  : 

Loss 

Total 

Hon- food  products 


Million  pounds 


1950 

1,280 

250 

28 

217 

1 

1951 

1,103 

199 

21^ 

22I+ 

1952 

1,008 

237 

2h 

252 

1 

1953 

967 

71 

21+5 

25 

258 

8 

1951+ 

861 

I7I+ 

267 

38 

268 

12 

1955 

81+0 

263 

290 

38 

229 

17 

1956 

788 

383 

281+ 

285 

13 

1957 

71+1+ 

5I+2 

21+9 

29 

232 

3 

1958 

732 

U76 

353 

66 

182 

1959 

735 

1+39 

391 

80 

162 

i960 

732 

1+1+3 

351 

70 

151 

1961 

702 

732 

1+02 

79 

177 

1962 

688 

77I+ 

1+33 

78 

151 

1963 

660 

861 

1+78 

91 

230 

1961+ 

690 

71I+ 

530 

102 

203 

1965 

61+9 

855 

575 

107 

208 

1966 

665 

972 

5I+7 

98 

283 

1967 

631 

990 

576 

89 

291 

1968 

637 

1,061 

585 

98 

289 

1969 

601 

1,093 

610 

97 

320 

1970  1/ 

':  616 

1,11+0 

568 

89 

21I+ 

1,777 
1,550 
1,523 
1,571+ 
1,620 
1,677 
1,786 
1,799 
1,808 
1,806 

1,71+5 
2,093 
2,12l+ 
2,320 
2,239 
2,393 
2,565 
2,577 
2,670 
2,721 

2,628 


1/  Preliminary.    Data  based  on  Census  reports. 
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month-to-month  change.'  Monthly  indexes  of  variation 
were  constructed  from  basic  data  for  inedible  tallow 
production,  stocks,  domestic  disappearance,  exports, 
and  prices.  The  recent  3-year  period  (marketing  years 
1968-70,  year  beginning  October  1)  was  compared  with 
1955-57  to  detect  changes.  Additional  indexes  were 
computed  for  major  tallow  market  outlets,  notably  use 
in  soap,  animal  feeds,  fatty  acids,  and  lubricants.  Due  to 
lack  of  data  in  the  earlier  period,  comparisons  were 
made  with  the  1959-61  averages. 

Seasonal  variation  for  tallow  production  and  prices  is 
generally  less  pronounced  than  that  for  domestic 
disappearance,  exports,  stocks,  and  major  end  uses.  This 
is  true  for  the  most  recent  period  as  well  as  earlier.  The 
change  in  production  is  closely  allied  to  commercial  beef 
output  and  follows  a  somewhat  similar  pattern.  Since 
beef  production  is  relatively  steady  throughout  the  year, 
this  partially  explains  the  low  degree  of  variation  in 
production  and  prices.  Also,  tallow  prices  are  influenced 
by  supplies  and  prices  of  other  competing  fats  and  oils,  a 
factor  which  can  tend  to  minimize  fluctuations. 

Inedible  Tallow  Production 

The  montn-to-montn  variation,  in  tallow  production 

is  relatively  small.  As  would  be  expected,  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  patterns  of  commercial  beef 
production.  Over  the  years,  the  movements  have  been 
smoothed  somewhat,  due  no  doubt  to  a  more  even  flow 
of  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  output.  However,  the  basic 
pattern  is  little  changed  from  that  of  the  mid-1950's. 
Typically,  the  high  period  is  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter,  with  output  reaching  a  seasonal  high 
around  January.  Output  then  drops  to  a  seasonal  low 
around  February  before  rising  slightly  and  then  leveling 
off  over  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year.  The  relatively 
low  production  rate  in  February  partially  reflects  fewer 
days  of  cattle  slaughter.  In  the  earlier  period,  production 
peaked  a  month  earlier  or  in  December,  and  reached  a 
low  in  February,  the  same  as  today. 

Tallow  production  now  varies  less  seasonally  than  it 
used  to,  due  partially  to  more  uniform  beef  production. 
Variations  between  monthly  peaks  and  troughs  range 
about  9  percentage  points,  compared  with  about  16  in 
the  earlier  period  (annual  average=100). 


SEflSONflLITY  IN  COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTION 
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Stocks 

Fluctuations  for  first-of-month  tallow  stocks  exhibit 
a  pronounced  seasonal  pattern.  This  pattern  is  still 
similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  period  but  the  magnitude  of 
change  has  widened  somewhat.  Stocks  typically  rise  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  production  is  increasing  and 
reach  a  peak  in  late  winter,  or  around  February-March. 
This  is  roughly  the  same  movement  as  in  the  earlier 
period.  Stocks  then  decline  sharply,  and  hit  a  seasonal 
low  around  September,  a  little  earlier  than  previously. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  stocks  is  now  somewhat 
larger  than  formerly.  The  range  between  the  peaks  and 
troughs  is  about  26  percentage  points,  compared  with 
about  16  earlier.  It  may  be  that  changed  patterns  in  the 
domestic  use  and  exports  of  inedible  tallow  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  increased  variation. 
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Domestic  Disappearance 

The  monthly  variation  in  domestic  disappearance  is 
moderately  pronounced  and  the  pattern  has  changed 
some  from  the  earlier  period.  It  reaches  a  high  in 


'The  X-11  Variant  of  the  Census  Method  II  Seasonal 
Adjustment  Program,  Tech.  Paper  No.  15;  J.  Shiskin,  A.  H. 
Young  and  J.  C.  Musgrove,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Feb.  1967. 
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October,  the  same  as  formerly,  and  then  follows  a  rather 
irregular  movement  over  the  rest  of  the  marketing  year. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  deep  trough  in  summer.  The 
seasonal  low  is  in  August,  about  a  month  lajer  than  in 
the  earlier  period.  The  changed  pattern  from  earlier 
years  may  be  due  to  the  shift  in  the  end  uses  of  tallow, 
that  is,  a  change  in  the  volume  used  by  an  industry 
would  tend  to  alter  the  seasonal  pattern.  Over  the  last  20 
years,  a  dramatic  shift  occurred  out  of  use  in  soap  and 
into  animal  feeds  and  fatty  acids. 

Month-to-month  fluctuations  now  tend  to  be  smaller 
than  in  the  earlier  years.  The  range  between  the  peaks 
and  the  troughs  is  around  15  percentage  points.  In  the 
mid-1950's,  the  range  was  27  points. 
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Exports 

Exports  vary  more  than  any  of  the  series  studied. 
Variation  is  much  larger  than  previously  and  the  pattern 
has  changed  considerably.  Exports  now  reach  a  seasonal 
low  in  January  and  then  rise  sharply  to  a  peak  in  April. 
Formerly  exports  peaked  in  May  and  reached  a  low  in 
the  months  of  August  and  October.  Expanding  exports 
and  the  opening  of  new  markets  probably  were  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  alteration  of  the  seasonal 
pattern. 

Today,  variations  between  monthly  peaks  and 
troughs  range  about  35  percentage  points,  compared 
with  about  13  points  formerly.  This  is  the  largest  change 
from  previous  years  of  any  of  the  series. 

Prices 

Inedible  tallow  prices  (prime,  c.a.f.  Chicago)  vary  the 
least  of  any  of  the  data  series  studied,  except  for 
production.  The  rather  even  flow  of  tallow  production 
and  the  competition  from  other  fats  and  oils  probably 
are  important  factors  influencing  the  movements.  The 
pattern  still  resembles  that  of  earlier  years  but  the 
fluctuation  has  increased  a  little.  Today,  prices  hit  their 
low  in  late  autumn,  or  around  December,  when  both 
production  and  monthly  stocks  are  increasing.  This  is 
several  months  sooner  than  in  earlier  years.  Prices  then 
rise  into  spring  as  production  levels  off  and  monthly 


stocks  begin  to  decline.  Following  a  shallow  dip  in  early 
summer,  prices  peak  around  August,  several  months 
earlier  than  in  the  previous  period. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  tallow  prices  has  widened  a 
little  over  previous  years,  but  the  range  is  still  relatively 
small.  The  high-low  range  is  about  11  percentage  points, 
compared  with  7  points  formerly. 
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Use  in  Animal  Feeds 

Month-to-month  fluctuations  of  tallow  used  in 
animal  feeds  vary  more  than  production  and  domestic 
use.  Also,  the  pattern  differs  from  that  of  the  early 
1960's.  The  seasonal  low  is  usually  in  November, 
followed  by  another  near  low  in  February.  Thereafter 
use  rises  steeply,  reaching  a  peak  around  June  before 
tapering  off  into  summer.  In  the  previous  period,  the 
low  also  was  in  November,  but  the  peak  occurred  in 
March,  several  months  earlier  than  today. 

The  use  of  tallow  in  animal  feeds  has  grown 
markedly,  from  less  than  500  million  pounds  in  1959/60 
to  over  1.1  billion  in  1970/71.  No  doubt  this  growth  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  changed  seasonal  pattern.  The 
range  in  variation  is  virtually  the  same  as  in  the  earlier 
period,  or  about  18  percentage  points. 
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Use  in  Soap 

The  use  of  tallow  in  soap  also  varies  considerably. 
The  pattern  still  resembles  that  of  the  previous  period 
but  is  a  little  less  pronounced.  It  is  characterized  by  a 
peak  in  October,  with  deep  troughs  in  December  and 
July. 

The  variations  are  smaller  now  than  a  decade  ago. 
The  range  between  the  peaks  and  troughs  is  21 
percentage  points,  compared  with  34  points  in  the 
previous  period.  Formerly,  the  trough  in  July  was  much 
deeper.  The  troughs  during  this  time  of  the  year 
probably  are  associated  with  peak  vacation  periods  and  a 
slowdown  in  factory  operations. 
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Use  in  Lubricants 

The  variations  of  tallow  used  in  lubricants  are  rather 
pronounced  and  quite  different  from  the  earlier  period. 
The  peak  month  is  November,  followed  by  an  irregular 
decline  to  a  seasonal  low  in  July.  Formerly,  the  pattern 
was  characterized  by  peaks  in  January,  May,  and  August, 
with  the  low  in  July.  The  change  in  the  seasonal  pattern 
may  be  due  to  use  of  tallow  in  new  products  and  by 
different  or  new  firms. 


The  range  from  high  to  low  is  about  26  percentage 
points,  compared  with  19  points  earlier.  However,  the 
peak  is  much  higher  now  while  the  trough  is  not  quite  as 
deep.  Again,  the  low  in  July  is  probably  associated  with 
vacation  time  and  a  slowdown  in  production  operations. 
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Fatty  Acids 

Tallow  used  in  fatty  acids  manufacture  exhibits  wide 
variation.  The  pattern  is  still  similar  to  the  earlier  years 
except  for  the  spring  period  and  there  is  less  variation 
during  the  summer.  Two  peak  periods,  one  in  November 
and  one  in  March,  characterize  the  series,  followed  by  a 
steep  decline  into  July. 

The  high-low  swing  is  now  much  smaller  than 
formerly,  due  to  a  smaller  trough  in  summer.  The  range 
is  29  f)ercentage  points,  compared  with  47  points 
formerly.  As  with  soap  and  lubricants,  the  deep  low  in 
July  is  probably  influenced  by  summer  vacations. 


SERSONRLITY  IN  INEDIBLE  TRLLOW 
USE  IN  FRTTY  RCIDS 
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Measure  of  Variation 

The  variation  in  the  original  series  is  the  composite 
variation  of  the  seasonal,  trend-cycle,  and  irregular 
variations.  The  relative  contributions  to  month-to-month 
variations  from  these  specified  components  are  shown  in 
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the  table.  A  measure  of  variation  describes  the  series 
being  adjusted  according  to  these  components  and  shows 
their  relationship.  This  information  makes  possible  an 
evaluation  of  the  adjustment  performed  and  a  rough 
judgment  of  its  usefulness  in  analyzing  and  forecasting 
business  conditions. 

The  table  indicates  that  the  relative  contribution  of 
seasonal  variations  to  month-to-month  variations  of 
inedible  tallow  ranges  widely,  from  a  high  of  nearly  70 
percentage  points  for  use  of  tallow  in  soap  and  fatty 
acids  to  a  low  of  22-24  points  for  exports  and  prices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  contribution  of  irregular  variation. 


or  those  factors  other  than  seasonal  or  trend-cycle, 
shows  a  rather  consistent  high  percentage.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  trend-cycle  shows  very  little  contribution, 
except  for  prices. 

Inedible  tallow  is  one  of  many  products  making  up 
the  large  and  complex  U.S.  fats  and  oils  economy. 
Because  these  commodities  are  highly  competitive  and 
easily  substitutable  for  each  other  in  many  industrial 
uses,  shifts  in  supply  and  demand  of  an  individual 
commodity  usually  have  repercussions  throughout  the 
industry.  The  big  influence  of  the  irregular  component 
may  be  partly  explained  by  these  relationships. 


Inedible  tallow  production  and  use:  Relative  contribution 
of  specified  components  to  variations 


Item 

Seasonal ' 

Trend 
cycle^ 

Irregular^ 

Item 

Seasonal' 

Trend 
cy  cle^ 

Irregular^ 

Inedible  tallow: 
Stocks"  

Percent         Percent  Percent 

31                    1  68 
47                    8  45 
49                  (')  50 
22                     1  77 
24                   26  50 

Use  in  end 
products: 

Percent         Percent  Percent 

36                    7  57 

68  (')  32 
28                   2  70 

69  (*)  30 

Domestic  disappearance 

Prices'  

'seasonal  or  month-to-month  variations  repeated  year  after  year      influences  other   than   seasonal   or   trend-cycle.  "Factory  and 

or  developed  into  different  patterns  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
relative  influence  of  trends  or  cycles.  ^  Factors  which  include  all 


warehouse  stocks,  first  of  month.  Packers'  prime,  delivered, 
c.a.f.,  Chicago.  '  Less  than  0.5  percent. 
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Table  23. — Domestic  disappearance  of  food  and  nonfood  fats  and  oils,  by  end  products,  totaj. 
and  per  person,  year  beginning  October  by  quarters,  with  comparisons,  1969  to  date 


Food 

Nonfood 

Year 
and  . 
Quarter 

:  Unit 

;  Butter 
* (actual 
weight) 

Mar- 
garine 
(actual 
weight) 

Lard 
(direct) 

Baking 
and  fry- 
ing fats 
( short- 
ening) 

Salad 
and 
cooking 
oils 

other 
edible 
1/ 

Total 
(fat 
content) 

Soap 

2/ 

Drying 
oils  3/ 

other 

y 

Total 

All 
products 

(fat 
content) 

1969-70 
Oct. -Dec. : 
Total 

Per  person 

:I'!il.  lb. 
:  Lb. 

306 
1.5 

592 
2.9 

252 
1.2 

9^*3 
h.6 

732 
3.6 

122 
.6 

2,767 
13.6 

100 
.5 

172 
.8 

1,106 
5.1* 

1,378 
6.8 

l*,ll*5 
20.1* 

Jan. -Mar. ; 
Total 

Per  person 

•Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 

296 
1.5 

583 
2.9 

235 
1.2 

923 
U.5 

77I* 
3.8 

138 
.7 

2,779 
13.6 

181* 
.9 

150 
.7 

937 

h.6 

1,271 
6.2 

l*,0l*9 
19.8 

Apr, -June: 
Total 

Per  person 

rill.  lb. 
Lb. 

2I46 
1.2 

1*96 

2.h 

251 
1.2 

81*2 
h.l 

791 
3.9 

IW* 
.7 

2,62!* 
12.8 

193 
.9 

161 
.8 

976 
l*.8 

1,330 
6.5 

3,953 
19.3 

July-Sept. : 
Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 

257 

538 

2.6 

188 
.9 

885 

766 

?.7 

127 
.6 

2,603 

12.7 

187 

182 

.0 

1,025 

5.0 

1,391* 
6,8 

3,997 
19.5  _ 

Season: 
Total 

Per  person 

Ilil.  lb. 
Lb. 

1,106 

2,209 
10.8 

927 

3,593 

17.fi 

3,063 
15. n 

532 

10,773 

5?.fi 

661* 
3.3 

66U 
3.3 

i*,oi*i* 

10. fl 

5,373 

16,11*5 

70  1 

1970-71  5/ 
Oct. -Dec. : 
Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
lb. 

3C6 
1.5 

607 
3.0 

265 
1.3 

907 
h.h 

822 
1*.0 

131 
.6 

2,862 
13.9 

123 
.6 

13I* 
.7 

1,081* 
5.3 

1,31*2 
6.5 

l*,20l* 
20.1* 

Jan. -Mar. : 
Total 

Per  person 

."lil.  lb. 
Lb. 

273 
1.3 

581 
2.8 

241 
1.2 

891 
h.3 

773 
3.7 

12U 
.6 

2,715 
13.2 

195 
.9 

11*3 
.7 

889 
1*.3 

1,228 
6.0 

3,91*3 
19.1 

Apr. -June: 

Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 

259 
1.3 

536 

2.6 

197 
1.0 

829 
h.O 

825 
1*.0 

123 
.6 

2,609 
12.6 

205 
1.0 

151 
.7 

1,007 
1*.9 

1,363 
6,6 

3,973 
19.2 

July-Sept. : 
Total 

Per  person 

Ml,  lb. 
Lb. 

238 
1.1 

526 

251 

1.2 

887 

812 
3.9 

107 
.5 

2,669 
12.9 

179 

202 
1,0 

985 
l*.fi 

1,366 
6.6 

lt,035 

10.5 

Season: 

Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 

1,075 
5.2 

2,250 
10.9 

956 
it.6 

3,511* 

17.0 

3,232 

15.6 

U85 

10,856 

52. s 

703 
^.k 

 u_ 

3,965 

1Q.P 

5,299 

16,155 

7fi.?  . 

1971-72  5/ 
Oct. -Dec. : 
Total 
Per  person 

t4il.  lb. 
Lb. 

297 
1.1* 

622 
3.0 

197 

Q 

882 
h,2 

831 

u.o 

125 

2,773 

lOl* 
.5 

129 

g 

1,103 

5.3 

1,336 

fi  li 

1*,109 
19.8 

Jan. -Mar. : 

Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb. 

Apr. -June: 
Total 

Per  person 

Mil.  lb. 
Lb.  : 

July-Sept.;  ; 
Total  : 
Per  person 

Mil.  lb.  : 
Lb.  : 

Season: 

Total  ; 
Per  person  : 

Mil.  lb.  : 
Lb.  : 

1/  Includes  all  food  fats  and  oils  used  other  than  butter,  lard,  margarine,  shortening  and  cooking  and  salad  oils. 
2/  Fat  equivalent  of  soap  used  in  synthetic  rubber  is  included  in  "other  industrial  products".    Adjusted  for  foreign  trade  and 


changes  in  stocks. 

3/  Paints,  varnishes,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  printing  inks,  core  oils,  synthetic  resins,  insulation,  linings,  packings,  coated 
fabrics,  caulking  and  other  protective  coatings. 

k/  Includes  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  chemicals,  lubricants  and  greases,  animal  feeds,  fatty  acids,  tin  and  teme  plate,  pharmaceuticals, 
leather,  candles,  synthetic  organic  detergents,  toilet  articles,  and  miscellaneous  industrial  products. 

5/  Preliminary. 
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Table  2k- — Fats  and  oils    (including  their  products)  and  oilmeals:    Production  froto  domestic 
and  imported  materials,  and  factory  and  warehouse  stocks  at  end  of  month 


Item 

Production 

Stocks 

October- January 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1970-71 

1  QTI  -  7? 
A.y  1  X-  I  c. 

Jan.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan. 

Jan.  31 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  31 

Jan.  31 

PRIMARY  FATS  AND  OILS  | 

Million  pounds 

Food  fats  and  oils 

Butter  (creamery) 

357.5 

3^7.9 

103.8 

78  ^ 

88.7 

101.5 

xxy .  5 

xpp  .u 

96.8 

7Q  1 

Lard  (commercial) 

737.0 

609,0 

176!  6 

168.0 

162,0 

131.0 

82  U 

99.9 

77.9 

Beef  fats 

191.1* 

174.9 

50.2 

l*U."6 

U5.I* 

1*2,1* 

1*7.0 

3617 

1*1.3 

1*1.5 

Total  edible  animal  fats 

1,285.9 

1    1  ■^1  ft 

330.6 

290.9 

296,1 

27l*.9 

257.0 

274.1 

238.0 

198.5 

Corn  oil 

151*.  8 

1  ere  0 

38,0 

liO  7 

33.1* 

38.7 

69,6 

1^7  1 

7/  .X 

1^7  1 

7  (  .X 

Cottonseed  oil 

591.9 

565.9 

11*9,0 

151*. 0 

151.1 

csjc. ,  0 

xpy  .5 

188.3 

235.7 

Palm  oil 

40 ,2 

39.9 

58.9 

Peanut  oil 

83.5 

101. 5 

25.1* 

25.1* 

26,5 

28,5 

18.3 

21.7 

16.2 

17.3 

Soybean  oil 

2,887.9 

72!*. 8 

6M*.2 

690,6 

689,9 

751.8 

808.7 

802.2 

799.9 

Safflower  oil 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

20.1 

7 

PQ  T 
,x 

Pf^  Q 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils 

3,718.1 

0*^0  7 
yyj .  ( 

8^0  ^ 
opy .  J 

90l*.5 

908,2 

T    n70  ^ 

x,xiy .0 

X  jX>c  , 0 

1,195.8 

Soap  fats  and  oils 

Tallow,  inedible,  and  greases 

l,69U.O 

1,651.1 

1*22.7 

1*06  U 

1*38,5 

396,3 

'+C.3.? 

^Q7  li 

379.7 

M-IT  ,0 

Fish  €ind  marine  oil  1/ 

31.1 

25.8 

i!i* 

6!o 

1,6 

1.1* 

72.0 

11+7.2 

13l*.9 

96.6 

Coconut  oil 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

161.8 

110.2 

103.9 

161.8 

Total  soap  fats 

1,725.1 

l*2l*.l 

1*12.1* 

1*1*0.1 

397.7 

657.3 

651*. 8 

618.5 

675.1* 

DryinR  oils 

Castor  oil  1/ 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

118.5 

75.6 

69.1* 

69.U 

Linseed  oil 

117.0 

31.9 

32.3 

33.3 

38.2 

157.5 

210,8 

22l*.9 

236.7 

Tall  oil 

1*19.0 

107.5 

105.8 

97.3 

113,0 

129.0 

152.3 

158.1 

153.1 

Tung  oil 

N.A. 

N  A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1*8.1 

1*3.0 

1*1*. 7 

W*.7 

Total  drying  oils 

536.0 

562,0 

139.'+ 

.  X 

130,6 

151.2 

1*53.1 

liAl  7 
'*0X.  / 

1*97.1 

503.9 

Grand  total 

7,265.1 

6,863.3 

1,700,8 

1,771.2 

1,732.2 

2,1*86.1* 

P   R7^  fi 

From  domestic  materials 

7,265.1 

1,833.8 

1,700.8 

1,771.2 

1,732,2 

From  imported  materials 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

FAT-AND-OIL  PRODUCTS 

Cooking  and  salad  oils 

Total 

1,159.8 

283.9 

265.3 

308,1* 

30l*,9 

7l*.5 

76.1 

81.8 

Soybean 

826.0 

332,  U 

205.6 

199  7 

233.5 

236.7 

s6  Q 

S7  Q 

58.1* 

60.7 

Other 

333.8 

272 .8 

fit;  7 

7U.8 

68,2 

1  7  R 

16.6 

17  7 
X/  .  1 

21  1 

Baking  and  frying  fats  (shortening) 

Total 

1,212.6 

291.5 

306.5 

290,1 

278.3 

13U.7 

118.8 

127.6 

I2U.9 

100^6  vegetable  oil 

815.3 

/op  ,0 

195.5 

200.2 

191*. 1* 

188.1 

102.2 

90. u 

98.5 

99.2 

lOO^,  animal  fats  or  blends  of 

vegetable  oil  and  animal  fats 

397.3 

390.1* 

96  0 

1C6  1* 

95.7 

90.1 

32.5 

28  1* 

29.1 

OR  "7 
cp.  f 

Margarine 

817.7 

Total 

212.9 

210.1 

219.1* 

207.7 

50.1* 

60.7 

57.1 

68,9 

Soft 

161.2 

171  6 

1*2.9 

1*9.8 

1*2,8 

39.7 

... 

... 

... 

--- 

1  pound  units 

733.0 

TI  R  1 
f±7  .X 

1 7 

180,9 

191.1* 

182.5 

All  other 

84.7 

HO,  3 

T  7  0 

28,0 

25.3 

Fatty  Acids 

371*.  1* 

377.5 

7X.  J 

90,2 

93.1 

13U.6 

IPQ  1 
xcy.x 

111.6 

101,5 

Glycerine  (Natural  and  synthetic) 

111*. 9 

108.7 

P7  7 

28.6 

26,5 

25.9 

1*8.1 

Meat  Meal  and  TanXage 

1,385.6 

1,298.3 

33'+.'* 

326,7 

31*3.3 

30U.9 

OILSEED  CAKE  AND  MEAL 

Thousand  tons 

Soybean  (including  hull  meal) 

6,336.1 

5,81*1.1 

1,605.1* 

1,1*08.7 

1,519.1* 

1,507.1 

185.5 

192.8 

ll*l*.3 

153.9 

Cottonseed 

81*7.3 

802.6 

215.8 

208.9 

219.8 

212.7 

103.2 

99.5 

93.1 

103.6 

Linseed 

106.1* 

127.3 

28.6 

29.7 

30.8 

31*. 9 

9.2 

3.7 

5.5 

8.1* 

Peanut 

58.3 

66.6 

17.1 

16. U 

17.5 

19.5 

U.2 

l*.8 

2.2 

2.1* 

Copra 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Other 

D 

10.9 

D 

D 

D 

D 

12.1 

29.3 

2U.8 

20.7 

Total  oilmeals 

■  7,31*8.1 

6,8U8.5 

1,866.9 

1,663.7 

1,787.5 

1,771*. 2 

311*. 2 

330.1 

269.9 

289.0 

1/    Stocks  Include  GSA  stockpile, 

N,A. — Not  available,  D,  Census  disclosure. 
SOURCE;    Bureau  of  Census,  except  butter. 
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Table  25. — Imports  and  exports  of  fats,  oils,  oil-bearing  materials, 
fat-and-oil  products  (in  terms  of  oil)  and  oilmeals 


Item 

1                Imports  for  consumption 

Exports  \J 

:       Oct. -Jan. 

1971 

1972 

Oct. -Jan. 

1971 

1972 

:  1970-71 

1971-72 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1970-71:1971-72 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Million  pounds 


Food  fats  and  oils 
Butter 
Lard 

Beef  fats 

Total,  edible  animal  fats 

Corn  oil 
Cottonseed  oil 
Cottonseed  (17  percent) 
Olive  oil,  edible 
Palm  oil 
Peanut  oil 

Peanuts,  shelled  (1*3.5  percent) 
Soybean  oil 

Soybeans  (l8,3  percent) 
Safflower  seed  (36  percent) 
Other  vegetable  oils 

Total,  edible  vegetable  oils 

Soap  fats  and  oils 
Tallow,  inedible 
Greases 

Fish  and  fish  liver  oils  non-medicinal 
Marine  mammal  oils 
Olive  oil,  inedible 

Total,  slow-lathering  oils 

Babassu  oil 


1.7 

1/ 
1.7 

2/ 


1.6 

.2 

2/ 


2/ 


20.7 

15. It 

2.0 

72.2 

123. 1+ 

37.6 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1/ 

2/ 

1/ 

6.2 

5.1 

1.0 

99.1 

l't3.9 

1+0.6 

3.1+ 

.6 

.2 

2/ 

.2 

17.6 

16.3 

7.7 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

21.1 

17.2 

7.9 

2/ 

1.6 

1 

91.8 

18 

5 

1*3.5 

17.8 

110 

2 

72.8 

38 

2 

3.9 

18.6 

5 

2 

3.1* 

1 

h 

.2 

.8 

2/ 

1.6 

115 

5 

168.0 

58 

1 

U7.6 

37.2 

k 

7 

3.9 

8 

1.1 

1.1 

111 

.9 

121.0 

36 

3 

58.5 

23.1 

1 

.5 

.u 

2 

.2 

2/ 

1+.2 
17.6 


2/ 

1.3 
23.1 


h.l 
2/ 


5.k 
1+2.3 
2/ 


2/ 

1.9 
1+9.6 


2/ 

U.o 
.1 
U.2 


8.6  3I+.6 

6.6  30.1+ 

1+9!+.  7  531.0 

l,88it.O  1,861+. 5 

22.5  39.3 

3.1  5.8 

2,537.6  2,630.9 


16.1+ 
3.1+ 
1(6.8 
520.9 
13.0 
.3 
638.1 


12.8 
6.9 
157.0 
552.8 
11.5 
1.9 
802.7 


Coconut  oil 

:  219.1+ 

131+ 

2 

28.2 

16.1 

22 

0 

Copra  (61+  percent) 

:  107.3 

12I+ 

3 

30.2 

1+9.2 

Palm  kernel  oil 

:  3I+.I+ 

28 

1+ 

9.1 

7.9 

10 

9 

Total,  lauric-acid  oils 

:  361.1 

.  286 

9 

67.5 

73.2 

32 

9 

3.5 


3.5 


8.1+ 


8.1+ 


Drying  oils 

Flaxseed  (36.1  percent) 
Linseed  oil 
Oiticica  oil 
Tall  oil 
Tung  oil 
Total 

Other  industrial  oils  and  fats 
Castor  oil 

Fish-liver  oils,  medicinal 
Rape seed  oil 
Wool  grease 

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  inedible 
Total 

Products 

Margarine  (fat  content) 
Shortening 

Salad  products  (fat  content) 
Soap  (fat  content) 
Fatty  acids 
Total 

Grand  total 

Glycerine 

Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal: 

Soybean 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 

Copra 

Corn 

Other 

 Total  oilmeals  


2/ 
.7 

8.0 
8.7 


31.2 
3.9 
3.2 
3.3 
3.6 

1+5.2 


1+.6 
5.2 


ll+.l 
2.1+ 
2.9 
3.1 
2.2 

2I+.7 


2/ 


2/ 


1.1+ 
1.1+ 


33.6 

.1 

6 

2I+.0 

11.1+ 

52.3 

52.1 

8 

.5 

.7 

1+ 

110.1+ 

61+. 3 

1.1 

1 

9 

7.2 

.6 

7 

.6 

.7 

1 

.0 

.6 

.2 

1 

.2 

1.1+ 

2/ 

6 

1.1+ 

2.6 

5 

1+ 

11.2 

33.0 

33.0 


1+7.0 
1+7.0 


11.7 
11.7 


20.5 
20.5 


5.1 
19.1+ 
I8I+.3 
1+66.9 

1.8 
701.7 


71+6.8 

797.2 

195.1* 

215.0 

189.3 

77.1+ 

60.3 

17.3 

IU.2 

15.6 

56.0 

63.8 

21.6 

23.1* 

ll*.2 

.2     921.3   23l*.3     252.6  219.1 


2.0 

3'8 

.6 

2.0 

3.8 

.6 

2/ 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

.1 

2.3 

18.9 

21.9 

.1 

.1 

.2 

3.7 

19.2 

22.3 

.9 

1.1 

.3 

.1 

.6 

7.7 

6.1+ 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

3.0 

3.1 

.8 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.6 

.2 

.2 

3.1 

2.7 

.1+ 

.9 

.8 

2.3 

1.1 

-', 

.3 

.5 

36.9 

1+0.0 

2.7 

17.3 

12.9 

3.1 

1.7 

2/ 

.5 

.7 

51.6 

53.3 

5.8 

20.8 

16.9 

539.9 

1+81.6 

119.6 

108.6 

102.1+ 

3,732.1 

3,893.3 

953.9  1,166.9  1,003.3 

.1+ 

.1+ 

17.7 

22.2 

3.9 

3.2 

5.5 

Thousand  tons 

1,507.1 

1,1+00.7 

301.1 

555.1+ 

387.3 

.1 

.1 

3.1 

.2 

.5 

1.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

36.1 

36.7 

17.3 

3.8 

.9 

3.2 

.5 

1.5 

.7 

.6 

2.2 

.8 

.1+ 

.7 

35.5 

1+2.2 

13.9 

11.8 

12.9 

3.1+ 

i.O 

.7 

1.1 

l.'?82.7 

l.lf83.0 

332.8 

572.  ■? 

1+99.9 

SOURCE:    Bureau  of  Census. 
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Table  26. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  fats  and  oils  l/ 


Item 

J  anuary 

:         '  1971 

1972 

1970 

;  1971 

\      November  ] 

December 

!  January 

All  fats  and  oils 

108 

l_LO 

117 

112 

109 

All  fats  and.  oxls  y  6xc€pt  'buttei* 

111 

126 

127 

117 

111* 

Grouped  "by  orif^ini 

Anlinsl  fats 

115 

115 

110 

109 

Vegetable  oils  j  dome  stxc 

95 

122 

126 

116 

112 

Vegetalile  oils  •  f oz*elgn 

12o 

125 

96 

9U 

91* 

Grouped  by  use: 

SjLLIj  ljC± 

101 

102 

102 

102 

Lard 

lU-2 

122. 

136 

125 

123 

Lard  j  refined 

I2U 

99 

117 

112 

113 

Food  fats  otlier  th&n  "butter 

108 

Toll 

131 

120 

117 

Food  fats  other  tlian  butter  3iid  lard 

98 

129 

119 

115 

All  edi"ble  fats  and  oils 

loU 

-till 

1_Ld 

111 

109 

Soap  fats 

J.  JO 

lib 

111 

Drying  oils 

07 
yi 

oA 

90 

91 

91 

Other  industrial 

116 

112 

101 

99 

All  industrial 

116 

J.  JO 

121 

112 

108 

Edible  vegetable  oilSj  groiiped  by  degree  of 

processing: 

96 

Crude 

125 

129 

118 

111* 

Refined 

106 

130 

123 

121 

End  products 

105 

119 

123 

122 

122 

Margarine 

106 

129 

121 

122 

122 

Shortening,  3  1^-  tin 

106 

120 

126 

126 

I2U 

Shortening,  khO  lb.  drum 

105 

118 

123 

118 

118 

1/  The  year  I967  has  been  established  as  the  new  standard  reference  hase  period  for  general  purpose  index  numbers  prepared  by 
Federal  agencies.    Index  numbers  based  on  1967=100  were  converted  from  the  indexes  based  on  1957-59=100  previously  published  in  this 
report. 

Table  27  . — Prices  received  by  farmers  and  prices  at  terminal  markets  for  specified 
oil-bearing  materials  and  oil  meals 


Item  : 

Unit 

February 

:        1971  : 

1972 

1970  : 

1971 

\     December  ] 

January 

February 

—  Dollars  — 

OILSEIDS 

Copra,  Philippines,  c.i.f.  Pacific  Coast 

Short 

ton 

20I* 

37 

Cottonseed,  United  States  average 

Short 

ton 

U7 

00 

58 

.90 

56.90 

5lt.50 

51*.  30 

Flaxseed,  No.  1,  Minneapolis 

Bushel 

2 

.90 

2 

.62 

2.71 

2.70 

2.7I* 

Flaxseed,  United  States  average 

Bushel 

2 

.62 

2 

.33 

2.37 

2 

.1*1 

2.1*2 

Peanuts,  United  States  average  (farmers'  stock) 

100 

lb. 

12 

.10 

12 

.00 

13.90 

Peanuts,  Virginias'  No.  1,  shelled,  Va.-N.C.  l/ 

100 

lb. 

21 

62 

22 

.00 

23.38 

23 

.62 

23.75 

Peanuts,  Runners  No.  1,  shelled.  Southeast  l/~ 

100 

lb. 

22 

.25 

21 

.38 

23.12 

23 

.25 

23.38 

Peanuts,  Spanish  No.  1,  shelled.  Southeast  l/ 

100 

lb. 

22 

.12 

21 

.50 

23.12 

23 

.38 

23.50 

Peanuts,  Spanish  No.  1,  shelled,  Southwest  l/ 

100 

lb. 

22 

.12 

21 

.75 

23.12 

23 

.38 

23.50 

Soybeans,  No.  1,  Yellow,  Chicago 

Bushel 

2 

.59 

3 

.06 

3.08 

3 

.09 

3.18 

Soybeans,  Ho.  1,  Yellow,  Illinois  country  shipping 

points 

Bushel 

2 

1*6 

3 

01 

3.06 

3 

05 

3.11* 

Soybeans,  United  States  average 

Bushel 

2 

1*0 

2 

92 

2.93 

2 

92 

3.00 

OILMEALS  (bulk) 

Copra  meal,  20  percent  protein,  Los  Angeles 

Short 

ton 

78 

00 

Cottonseed  meal,  1+1  percent  protein,  Memphis 

Short 

ton 

7U 

50 

73 

60 

71*. 80 

75 

70 

7U.U0 

Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Short 

ton 

88 

50 

85 

90 

81*. 60 

85 

90 

81*.  70 

Cottonseed  meal,  1*1  percent  protein,  Atlanta 

Short 

ton 

80 

50 

75 

60 

80.10 

79 

30 

79.60 

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  Ft.  Worth 

Short 

ton 

88 

75 

81* 

00 

81*. 10 

86 

00 

83.20 

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,   bulk.     New  York2/ 

Short 

ton 

185 

50 

1T8 

75 

159.50 

162 

50 

161.80 

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  bulk,  Los  Angeles j/ 

Short 

ton 

170 

00 

150 

00 

135.00 

151* 

30 

156.00 

Linseed  meal,  3!*  percent  protein,  Minneapolis 

Short 

ton 

76 

1*0 

63 

50 

65.00 

67 

10 

66.20 

Linseed  meal,  3I*  percent  protein.  New  York 

Short 

ton 

96 

25 

88 

60 

N.A. 

N 

A. 

N.A. 

Peanut  meal,  50  percent  protein,  f .o.b.  Southeastern 

mills 

Short 

ton 

81 

75 

76 

75 

73.00 

73 

60 

75.00 

Saf flower  meal,  20  percent  solvent,  San  Francisco 

Short 

ton 

38 

75 

1*5 

00 

37.00 

37 

25 

36.20 

Soybean  meal,  1*1*  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Short 

ton 

90 

25 

82 

60 

86.60 

88 

60 

91.00 

Soybean  meal,  1*1*  percent  protein,  Decatur 

Short 

ton 

85 

25 

77 

50 

80.60 

82 

60 

81*. 80 

Soybean  meal,  1+1*  percent  protein,  Atlanta 

Short 

ton 

93 

70 

88 

00 

88.50 

90 

20 

93.1*0 

Soybean  meal,  M*  percent  protein,  Mea^jhis 

Short 

ton 

87 

50 

80 

20 

82.75 

86 

ItO 

86.70 

Soybean  meal,  50  percent  protein,  Decaturl*/ 

.  Short 

ton 

:  95 

60 

82 

uo 

88.50 

89 

1*0 

91.50 

Soybeem  meal,  50  percent  protein,  Memphis f/ 

.  Short 

ton 

99 

25 

87 

50 

9l*.20 

95 

Uo 

96.30 

Soybean  meal,  50  percent  protein,  Atlanta  IT/ 

:  Short 

ton 

.  lOU 

20 

9lt 

20 

97.50 

99 

70 

101,80 

1/  This  price  applies  to  peanuts  for  edible  uses. 2/  Beginning  July  1971,  quoted  as  65%  protein,  East  Coast,  j/  Beginning  January 
1972,  quoted  as  65^^  protein,    kj  1*9  to  50  percent  protein.    N.A. --Not  available. 

Coii?)iled  from  Chemical  Marketing  Reporter  (formerly  OPD  Reporter),  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  reports  of  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Services,  and  the  Consumer  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  28. — VJholesale  and  retail  prices  per  pound  for  fats  and  oils 


Item 

:  February 

±y(i. 

1  Q70 

J-y(d 

:  1970 

:  1971 

]  December  [ 

January  \ 

February 

- — ^ — T  '- 

—  —  u  G  n't  s  ~  — 

Wholesale  Prices 

68.8 

Butter,  creamery,  Grade  A,  (92-score)  bulk.  New  York  .. 

68  9 

70. 8 

69  2 

68.9 

Butter,  creamery.  Grade  A,  (92-score)  bulk,  Chicago 

67  6 

69.8 

67.8 

67.8 

Od.  i 

05  .  0 

83.8 

83.8 

83!8 

27.0 

29-0 

29-0 

29*0 

Castor  oil.  No.  1,  Brazilian,  tanks,  imported,  New  York 

lU  h 

X  / .  0 

17.5 

20.5 

:  16.2 

lli.5 

11  2 

10  6 

Q  Q 

:  16.9 

15.5 

12.2 

11.7 

10,9 

J-  (  .  P 

13.9 

12.9 

11.7 

8  0 

Codliver  oil,  medicinal,  U.S. P.,  barrels.  New  York  .... 

■  19.5 

21,5 

22 .8 

22.8 

22,8 

16  h 

27.5 

18  0 

18  0 

J.D  •  *+ 

N  A 

-  19.9 

28  9 

20  8 

on  "3 

20  0 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude,  tank  cars,  f.o.b.,  S.E.  mills  .. 

• 

:      12 . 1 

1  "a  Q 

1  ^  li 

1  ^  ^ 
xj-  :j 

:  11.9 

16  •  0 

i 

12  8 

12  2 

11  8 

X  j.U 

1 0  0 

:      16 , 0 

20 .2 

X  f  .0 

17  1 
X  f  ,x 

ifi  s 

XO  .  7 

22 . 0 

00 '  ^ 

^  T  n 

Glycerine,  synthetic,  refined,  99.5%,  tanks,  delivered. 

on  fK 
d.\j .  0 

22 . 0 

23.0 

0'3  n 

OQ  n 

Glycerine,  natural,  refined,  USP.  99%,  tanks,  delivered 

•       20 .6 

22  6 

22  6 

22  6 

7.3 

8  0 

6,1| 

7.3 

P  .D 

7-0 

-? 

*^  0 

5.2 

ft  0 

0  .x 

6  U 

6.0 

13.'* 

13.1+ 

15.2 

15-2 

11.7 

t"^  *^ 

0  ft 

11  '3 
XX  ,  3 

J-L.o 

10 . 9 

Q 

10  1 

11  u 

:  17.'* 

15.0 

15-3 

iq'li 
Xp  ,4 

15U 

lU  .2 

13.0 

13.2 

•  11.0 

9.5 

ft  ft 
0.0 

8  8 

8.8 

■  12.2 

10,7 

10.2 

^^'^ 

10  2 

:  27.2 

30.6 

31.2 

31*2 

3X,7 

:       21*. 8 

20.8 

2I1.8 

2I1.O 

23.8 

'•  19.5 

19.5 

23.5 

22.8 

22.5 

XU,  J 

ft  ^ 

8.3 

'■  9.5 

10. 5 

xu.  p 

in  ^ 
xu. ;? 

ins 

■  19.5 

18.0 

ift  c; 

1  ft  R 

ift  ^ 

■  17.5 

16 . 0 

1f^  c; 

XD.p 

if^  R 

XD  ,  p 

:  38.7 

39-3 

^2.7 

ho  7 

llO  7 
'+d,  ( 

:  12.5 

lo  ,0 

1  )i  ft 

X4-  ,0 

1  ll  ft 

ik  8 

•  11*2 

13-5 

TO 

n  ft 

XX.  0 

11  8 

1  ft  0 

16  8 

16.1 

is'u 

XP  ,4- 

10.5 

21 ,1 

20, U 

19.2 

19  0 

Rapeseed  oil,  refined  (denatured),  tajiks.  New  York  .... 

:  13.8 

17.5 

17.5 

17.5 

1  7 

15.0 

nft  )i 
±0,4 

ift  ll 

iO  •  4- 

18  14- 

Z2.0 

27.0 

27-0 

27 .0 

07  n 

:  35.0 

39-0 

39.0 

39.0 

QO  n 

Shortening,  all  vegetable,  hydrogenated ,  UUO-lb.  drums. 

2U.5 

oil  ^ 

ok  ^ 

CM-,  ^ 

Shortening,  all  vegetable,  hydrogenated,  3  lt>.  tins,  delivered,  Eastern  U.S. 

:  27.9 

31. D 

33.0 

32.5 

12 ,1 

11.7 

10 .9 

11  0 

T  0 

1U.2 

TO  ft 

12 .  h 

10  s 

Xi=  .  p 

:  12,0 

1M-.4 

17ft 

17ft 

X  /  .0 

17  ft 
X  f  ,0 

28.0 

28.0 

oft  rt 

28  0 

29.0 

29-0 

29  -  0 

29  0 

n  )• 

■3  ft 

3.0 

0  ft 
3.0 

Q  ft 

3.0 

^  ft 

ft  c: 

ft 

0--? 

ft  c: 

ft  S 

:  9.6 

10.0 

10.3 

10  0 

10.8 

:  6.6 

7.6 

5.6 

5!8 

5.7 

TaJllow,  inedible,  bleachable  fancy,  delivered,  Chicago 

ft  0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.0 

:  6.k 

7.0 

5.2 

t;  k 
?  .t 

5.3 

Tallow,  special,  inedible,  tanks,  delivered.  New  York  . 

:  6.9 

7.7 

5.6 

5.9 

5.6 

26 ,0 

15.5 

15.5 

15.5 

T  C  ft 

11.7 

11  ^ 

XX, p 

2/2^,0 

N.A. 

N,  A . 

N.A. 

Retail  prices  3/ 

87.5 

87.8 

87.3 

87.5 

.:  28.k 

32.0 

33.2 

33.0 

33.3 

.:  28.6 

31.7 

32,6 

32.8 

32.9 

80.0 

82.2 

81.8 

82.0 

66.1 

66.8 

66.9 

67.lt 

:  35.6 

1*0.9 

lt3.lt 

^3.8 

U3.8 

1/  Includes  1  cent  import  duty. 

2/  Nominal. 

2/  Leading  cities. 
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